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ONE  LIFE,  ONE  LOYE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

florestan's  mission. 

Florestan  lunched  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arden 
on  the  day  after  their  meeting  at  the  Opera. 
It  was  the  lady  who  gave  him  the  invitation. 
He  had  always  been  a  favourite  of  hers,  since  the 
time  when  he  sold  the  meadow,  and  earlier,  when 
he  had  just  left  Eton  for  the  superior  inde- 
pendence of  the  University;  and  in  this  busy 
Paris,  crowded  with  strange  faces,  she  had  been 
pleased  to  meet  with  a  familiar  face — a  face 
associated  with  the  cloudless  years  of  her  first 
marriage.  Everything  was  dear  to  her  that 
brought  back  the  memory  of  that  time. 

Was   she   happy   with   her   second   husband  ? 

VOL.  II.  B 
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^o,  slie  was  not ;  unless  gratitude  and  a  placid 
submission  to  the  decree  of  Fate  mean  happiness. 

She  had  drifted  into  this  second  marriage 
upon  the  strong  tide  of  Ambrose  Arden's 
passionate  love — a  love  which  had  gathered 
force  with  each  long  year  of  waiting,  and  which 
had  become  a  power  that  no  ordinary  woman 
could  resist.  Such  a  passion,  so  exceptional  in 
its  patient  endurance,  its  intense  concentration, 
will  compel  love,  or  at  least  the  surrender  of 
liberty,  and  the  submission  to  woman's  destiny, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  belong  to  some  one 
stronger  than  herself. 

She  had  submitted  to  this  mastery,  and  she 
was  grateful  for  that  devoted  affection  which 
knew  no  wavering,  which  had  lost  none  of  its 
romantic  intensity  with  the  waning  of  the  honey- 
moon. No  woman  could  be  heedless  of  such  a 
love  as  this,  from  such  a  man  as  Ambrose  Arden  ; 
and  his  wife  was  deeply  touched  by  his  idolatry, 
and  gave  him  back  all  that  a  woman  can  give 
whose  heart  is  cold  as  marble.  Tenderness, 
deference,   companionship   she   could   give,   and 
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she  gave  them :  but  the  love  she  had  lavished 
on  Kobert  Hatrell  was  a  fire  that  had  burnt  out. 
It  was  not  in  Ambrose  Ardeu's  power  to  rekindle 
the  flame. 

Never  since  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood 
had  her  thoughts  recurred  so  incessantly  to  the 
past  as  they  had  done  since  her  second  marriage. 
In  her  life  with  her  daughter,  they  two  as  sole 
companions,  something  of  her  girlish  gaiety  had 
returned  to  her.  She  had  become  almost  a  girl 
again  in  adapting  herself  to  a  girl  companion. 
In  her  anxiety  to  keep  tlie  burden  of  sorrow  off 
Daisy's  youthful  shoulders  she  had  shaken  off  the 
shadow  of  her  own  sad  memories,  and  had  given 
herself  up  to  girlhood's  small  pleasures  and 
frivolous  interests.  But  since  her  marriage — 
^ince  her  chief  companion  had  been  Ambrose 
Arden  and  not  Daisy,  a  deep  cloud  of  melan- 
choly had  come  down  upon  her  mind.  The 
image  of  her  first  husband  had  become  a  ghost 
that  walked  beside  her  path  and  stood  beside  her 
bed.  The  memory  of  her  happiest  years  had 
become  a  haunting  memory  that  came  between 
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lier  and  every  interest  that  her  present  life  could 
offer. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  had  been  eager  to  see 
more  of  Florestan,  and  had  asked  him  to 
luncheon  at  their  hotel. 

This  time  they  were  at  the  Bristol,  and  it  was 
in  a  salon  on  the  second  floor,  looking  out  upon 
the  Place  Vendome,  that  they  received  Gilbert 
riorestan. 

Daisy  beamed  upon  him  in  a  white  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  spring  flowers,  and  a  neat  little 
gray  checked  gown,  made  by  one  of  those 
epicene  tailors  who  give  their  minds  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  female  figure.  She  had  a 
bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  pinned  upon  her 
breast — a  posy  which  Cyril  had  just  bought  for 
her  in  the  Kue  Castiglione.  They  had  been 
running  about  Paris  all  the  morning,  Cyril 
protesting  that  the  great  city  was  a  vulgar, 
glaring,  dusty  hole,  yet  very  delighted  to  attend 
his  sweetheart  in  her  explorations,  and  to  show 
her  everything  that  was  worth  looking  at. 

"I  hope  I  have  satiated  her  with  churches," 
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he  said;  "we  have  driven  all  over  Paris,  and 
have  gone  up  and  down  so  many  steps  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  been  working  on  the  treadmill. 
We  wound  up  with  a  scamper  iii  Pere  la  Chaise." 

"  It  was  a  scamper,"  exclaimed  Daisy.  "  He 
would  hardly  let  me  look  at  any  of  the  monu- 
ments. They  are  all  mixed  up  in  my  mind,  a 
chaos  of  bronze  and  marble,  classical  temples 
and  Egyptian  obelisks — Balzac,  Rachel,  the 
Russian  Princess  who  was  burnt  to  death  at 
a  ball,  Desclee,  Thiers,  Abelard  and  Heloise.  I 
could  spend  a  long  day  roaming  about  in  that 
place  of  names  and  memories  ;  and  Cyril  took  me 
through  the  alleys  almost  at  a  run." 

"Why  should  a  girl  want  to  prowl  about  a 
cemetery,  unless  she  is  a  ghoul,  and  is  mapping 
out  the  place  in  order  to  go  back  there  in  the 
night  and  dig?"  Cyril  protested,  with  a  dis- 
gusted air.  "  I  would  rather  have  to  stand  and 
wait  while  you  looked  at  all  the  shops  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix." 

The  luncheon  was  a  very  lively  meal,  for  both 
Cyril    and    Florestan    were    full    of    talk    and 
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vivacity,  and  Daisy  talked  as  much  as  they  let 
her,  leaving  Arden  and  his  wife  free  to  look  on 
and  listen.  These  two  had  spent  their  morning 
together  among  the  second-hand  bookshops  on 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  where  the  scholar  had  found 
two  or  three  treasures  in  sixteenth  century 
typography,  and  where  the  scholar's  wife  had 
hunted  for  herself  among  volumes  of  a  lighter 
and  more  modern  character,  and  had  selected 
some  small  additions  to  the  carefully  chosen 
library  at  Kiver  Lawn,  a  collection  which  had 
been  growing  ever  since  Kobert  Hatrell's  death 
had  made  her  in  some  measure  dependent  upon 
books  for  companionship. 

After  lunch  Florestan  suggested  a  pilgrimage 
to  St.  Denis,  and  offered  to  act  as  cicerone,  an 
offer  which  Daisy  accepted  eagerly ;  so  a  roomy 
open  carriage  was  ordered,  and  Mrs.  Arden,  her 
daughter,  and  the  two  young  men  set  out  for 
the  resting-place  of  Koyalties,  leaving  Ambrose 
free  to  go  back  to  the  bookshops. 

"It  isn't  a  bad  day  for  a  drive,"  said  Cyril, 
as  the  landau  bowled  along  the  broad  level  road 
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outside  the  city,  "but  I  am  sorry  that  we  are 
pandering  to  Miss  Hatrell's  ghoulish  tastes  by 
hunting  after  graves." 

There  was  more  discussion  that  evenins:  as  to 
how  long  the  Eiver  Lawn  party  should  remain 
in  Paris.  They  had  arrived  from  Italy  two  days 
before,  and  w^hile  they  were  in  Venice  Mrs. 
Arden  had  been  anxious  to  return  to  England, 
and  had  confessed  herself  homesick.  In  Paris 
she  seemed  disposed  for  delay. 

"I  can't  quite  understand  you,  Clara,"  said 
her  husband.  "All  your  yearning  for  home 
seems  to  have  left  you." 

"  I  am  as  anxious  as  ever  to  go  home ;  but 
there  is  something  I  want  to  do  in  Paris." 

"  \Yhat  is  that  ?  " 

"Ob,  it  is  a  very  small  matter.  I  would 
rather  not  talk  about  it." 

Ambrose  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  This 
was  the  first  time  since  their  marriage  that  she 
had  refused  to  tell  him  anything.  He  did  not 
press    the    point,    however.       The     matter    in 
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question  might  be  some  feminine  frivolity,  some 
transaction  with  dressmakers  or  milliners,  which 
it  was  no  part  of  a  husband's  business  to  know. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  his  wife  asked  a 
question. 

"Does  Mr.  Florestan  know  Paris  particularly 
well?" 

Cyril  answered  her. 

"He  tells  me  that  he  knows  Paris  by  heart, 
and  all  her  works  and  ways.  He  has  lived  here 
a  good  deal,  off  and  on;  and  now  he  has 
established  his  pied  a  terre  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
and  means  to  winter  here,  and  to  summer  at 
Fountainhead.  You  will  have  him  for  a 
neighbour,  Daisy.  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  make  me  jealous  by  taking  too  much  notice 
of  him." 

He  spoke  with  the  easy  gaiety  of  a  man  who 
knows  himself  beloved,  and  who  is  so  secure  in 
the  possession  of  his  sweetheart's  affection  that 
he  can  afford  to  make  a  jest  of  the  possibilities 
which  might  alarm  other  men.  Daisy  first 
blushed,  and  then  laughed  at  the  suggestion. 
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*'  Poor  Mr.  Florestan !  "  she  sighed,  '•'  no 
father  or  mother,  no  sister  or  brother  !  Nobody 
to  be  happy  or  unhappy  about !  What  an  empty 
life  his  must  be." 

"  Oh,  the  fellow  is  lucky  enough.  He  has  a 
nice  old  place  and  a  good  income.  He  is  young 
and  clever — and — well — yes — I  suppose  he  is 
handsome." 

Daisy  offered  no  opinion. 

"Decidedly  handsome,"  said  Ambrose  Arden, 
looking  up  from  the  chessboard  at  which  he  and 
his  wife  were  seated. 

Clara  had  never  touched  a  card  since  the 
nightly  rubber  came  to  an  end  with  her 
husband's  tragical  death  ;  but  she  played  chess 
nearly  every  evening  with  Mr.  Arden,  who  was 
a  fine  player,  and  intensely  enjoyed  the  game. 
His  wife  played  just  well  enough  to  make  the 
contest  interesting,  and  then  there  was  for  him 
an  unfailing  delight  in  having  her  for  his 
antagonist ;  the  delight  of  watching  her  thought- 
ful face,  with  its  varying  expression  as  she 
deliberated    upon    her    play ;     the    delight    of 
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touching  her  hand  now  and  then  as  it  moved 
among  the  pieces;  the  delight  of  hearing  her 
low  sweet  voice.  This  life  could  give  him  no 
greater  joy  than  her  companionship.  It  had 
been  the  end  and  aim  of  his  existence  for  long 
and  patient  years. 

Mrs.  Arden  sent  Florestan  a  telegram  next 
morning,  asking  him  to  call  upon  her  as  early 
as  he  could  before  luncheon.  Her  husband  was 
going  to  attend  the  sale  of  a  famous  library,  and 
she  would  be  free  to  carry  out  an  idea  which 
she  had  entertained  since  her  meeting  with 
Florestan  at  the  Opera. 

Mr.  Arden  had  not  been  gone  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  Florestan  was 
announced.  Cyril  and  Daisy  were  sight-seeing, 
and  Mrs.  Arden  was  alone  in  the  salon. 

She  was  sitting  near  one  of  the  windows,  with 
her  travelling  desk  on  the  table  before  her. 

She  thanked  Florestan  for  his  prompt 
attention  to  her  request,  and  motioned  him  to 
a  seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  writing-table. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  great 
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favour,  Mr.  Florestan,"  she  said  very  seriously, 
"  although  our  friendship  has  been  so  interrupted 
and  so  casual  that  I  have  hardly  any  claim  upon 
you." 

All  that  was  ardent  and  frank  and  generous 
in  the  man  who  affected  cynicism  was  awakened 
by  this  deprecating  appeal,  and  perhaps  still 
more  by  the  pathetic  expression  of  the  soft  hazel 
eyes  and  the  faint  tremulousness  of  the  lower  lip. 

"  You  have  the  strongest  claim,"  he  answered 
eagerly.  "  There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do  to 
show  myself  worthy  to  be  considered  your  friend. 
If  we  have  not  seen  very  much  of  each  other  we 
have  at  least  been  acquainted  for  a  long  time. 
I  remember  your  daughter  when  she  was  almost 
a  baby.     I  remember " 

He  checked  himself,  as  he  was  approaching  a 
theme  that  might  pain  her. 

"  You  remember  my  husband,"  she  said,  inter- 
preting his  embarrassment.  "  It  is  of  him  I  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  think  you  are  good  and  true, 
Mr.  Florestan,  and  I  am  going  to  trust  you  with 
the  secrets  of  the  dead.     I  am  going  to  show  you 
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some  old  letters — letters  written  to  my  dear  dead 
husband — wliich  I  would  not  sliow  to  anybody  in 
this  world  if  I  did  not  hope  that  some  good,  some 
satisfaction  to  me  and  to  my  daughter,  might 
come  out  of  the  light  these  letters  can  give." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Arden,  you  do  not  surely  hope 
that  after  all  these  years  the  murderer  will  be 
found  through  any  clue  that  the  past  can 
afford  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  hope — but  I  want  to  find 
a  woman  who  loved  my  husband  very  tenderly 
and  truly  before  ever  I  saw  his  face.  She  was 
a  friendless  girl  in  this  city,  a  girl  who  had  to 
work  for  her  living,  but  her  letters  are  the  out- 
come of  a  refined  nature,  and  I  feel  a  melancholy 
interest  in  her.  My  heart  yearns  towards  the 
woman  who  loved  my  husband,  and  who  might 
have  been  his  wife,  but  for  difference  of  caste." 

"  Did  your  husband  tell  you  about  this  youthful 
love  affair  ?  " 

"  He  alluded  to  it  laughingly  once  or  twice 
during  our  married  life;  but  I  knew  nothing 
more  than  that  he  had  once  been  in  love  with  a 
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French  grisette,  until  the  week  before  my  second 
marriage.      I   had   a   curious   fancy  before  that 
great  change  in  my  life  to  go  back  upon  the  past." 
There  was  a  regretfulness  in  her  tone  at  this  point 
which   was   a   revelation   to   Florestan.      "  So  T 
occupied  myself  for  a  whole  night,  when  every 
one  else  in  the  house  had  gone  to  bed,  in  looking 
over  my  husband's  papers.     I  had  been  through 
them  more  than  once  before,  and  had  classified 
and   arranged   them  as  well   as  I  could;  but  I 
suppose  I  was  not  very  business-like  in  my  way 
of    doing    this,   for    among    some   commonplace 
letters  from  old  college  friends  I  found  a  little 
packet  of  letters  in  a  woman's  hand,  which  I  had 
overlooked  before." 

She  opened  her  desk  as  she  spoke,  and  took 
out  a  small  packet  of  letters  tied  with  red  tape. 
There  had  been  no  sentimental  indulgence  in  the 
way  of  satin  ribbon  for  the  milliner's  poor  little 
letters.  The  tape  was  faded  and  old,  and  it  was 
the  same  piece  which  Eobert  Hatrell's  own  hand 
had  tied  round  them. 

''  Please  read  one  or  two  of  those  letters,  and 
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tell  me  if  they  speak  to  your  heart  as  they  spoke 
to  mine,"  she  said,  as  she  put  the  packet  into 
Florestan's  hand. 

He  untied  the  tape,  counted  the  letters,  seven 
in  all,  and  then  began  to  read  the  letter  of  earliest 
date. 

"  Kue  Chauve-Souris,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,    ' 
"  9th  May. 

"  It  was  like  a  day  spent  in  heaven  while  we 
were  together  yesterday.  I  felt  as  if  it  was  years 
and  years  since  I  had  seen  green  fields  and  blue 
water.  Oh !  the  beautiful  river,  and  the  island 
where  we  dined.  I  did  not  think  there  was  any- 
thing so  lovely  within  an  hour's  journey  from 
Paris.  Ah,  how  good  it  was  of  you  to  give  a 
poor  hard-working  girl  so  much  pleasure !  I  have 
been  in  Paris  more  than  a  year,  and  no  one  ever 
showed  me  a  glimpse  of  the  country  until  yester- 
day. My  brother  was  too  busy  with  his  inven- 
tions, and  there  was  no  one  else.  I  wonder  at 
your  goodness,  that  you  should  take  so  much 
trouble  for  a  poor  girl ;  and  that  you  should  not 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  any  one  so  shabby 
and  insignificant." 
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Three  other  letters  followed,  telling  the  same 
story  of  a  Sunday  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  of 
the  woods  and  the  river,  and  the  rapture  of  being 
with  Mm.  Gradually  the  pen  had  grown  bolder, 
and  it  was  of  love  the  girl  wrote  to  her  lover — a 
humble,  confiding,  romantic,  girlish  love,  which 
took  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  asked  no  ques- 
tions, suffered  no  agonies  of  doubt.  She  wrote  as 
if  her  happiness  were  to  know  no  change — as  if 
those  Sunday  excursions  to  pleasant  places  were 
to  go  on  for  ever.  She  told  him  how  she  had 
gone  to  mass  before  she  met  him  at  the  railway 
station,  or  the  steamboat  pier,  and  how  she  had 
prayed  for  him  at  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  later  letters  bad  a  more  serious  tone,  and 
breathed  the  fear  that  her  romance  must  come  to 
an  end. 

"  It  has  been  like  a  dream  to  know  you  and  be 
loved  by  you,"  she  wrote ;  '•'  but  is  the  dream  to 
end  in  darkness,  and  the  long  dull  life  that  would 
be  left  for  me  if  vou  were  to  0:0  awav  and  forofet 
me  ?  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.  I  have  been  too 
happy  to  remember  that  such   happiness  could 
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not  last.  You  will  go  back  to  your  own  country, 
and  fall  in  love  with  a  young  English  lady,  and 
forget  that  you  ever  spent  happy  days  on  the 
Seine,  laughing  and  talking  with  your  poor 
Toinette.  You  will  foro^et  the  arbour  on  the 
island  where  we  dined  in  the  twilight,  while 
music  and  singing  went  past  us  in  the  boats, 
while  we  sat  hidden  behind  vine  leaves,  and 
heard  everything  without  being  seen.  Oh,  how 
sweet  it  was !  I  shall  never  see  any  more  stars 
like  those  that  shone  upon  us  as  w^e  came  from 
Marly  one  night,  sitting  side  by  side  on  a  bench 
on  the  roof  of  the  train.  I  shall  never  see  the 
river  in  Paris  without  thinking  that  it  is  the 
same  river  on  which  our  boat  has  drifted,  oh !  so 
lazily,  while  we  have  talked  and  forgotten  every- 
thing except  our  own  faces  and  our  own  voices. 
All  that  was  beautiful  in  the  river  and  the  land- 
scape seemed  not  outside  us,  but  a  part  of  our- 
selves and  of  our  love." 

There  was  more  in  the  same  strain,  but  later 
the  key  changed  to  saddest  minor. 

"  I  know  you  cannot  marry  me  ;  indeed,  I  never 
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thought  or  hoped  to  be  your  wife.  I  only  wanted 
our  love  to  go  on  as  long  as  it  could.  I  wanted 
it  to  go  on  for  ever,  asking  no  more  than  to 
see  you  now  and  then,  once  a  week,  once  in  a 
month,  even — ah,  even  once  a  year !  I  could 
live  all  through  a  long  dull  year  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  for  one  blessed  hour  on  Kew  Year's 
Day.  Is  that  too  much  to  ask  ?  You  cannot 
guess  how  little  would  content  me — anything 
except  to  lose  you  for  ever.  The  day  that  you 
say  to  me,  *  Good-bye,  Toinette,  we  shall  never 
meet  again,'  will  be  the  day  of  my  death.  You 
are  the  better  part  of  my  life.  I  cannot  live 
without  you.  I  think  of  you  in  every  hour  of 
the  day.  I  think  of  you  with  every  stitch  my 
needle  makes  through  the  long  hours  in  which 
I  sit  at  work.  The  sprig  of  willow  you  picked 
when  we  were  in  the  boat  last  Sunday  is  like  a 
living  thing  to  me — as  precious  as  if  it  had  a  soul, 
and  could  sympathize  with  me  in  my  love  and 
my  sorrow." 

Florestan  read  on  till  the  last  word  in  the  last 
letter. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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"  Do  those  sad  little  letters  touch  you  as  they 
touched  me  ?  "  asked  Clara. 

"  Yes,  they  are  pretty  little  letters.  They  are 
full  of  a  tender,  sentimental  love  which  might 
mean  much  or  little.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
much  reality  there  is  in  all  this  sentiment. 
Women  are  actresses  from  their  cradle.  They 
can  simulate  everything — love,  or  hate,  or  pride, 
or  jealousy ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  But 
there  is  a  pretty  little  air  of  self-abnegation  in 
these  letters  which  takes  my  fancy,  just  as  it  took 
yours." 

"  I  believe  that  the  sentiment  in  them  is  real," 
said  Clara,  "  and  I  want  to  know  what  became  of 
this  poor  girl  after  the  last  letter  was  written. 
I  want  to  know  whether  she  is  living  or  dead. 
Eemember,  it  was  her  name  that  was  used  to 
lure  my  husband  to  his  death.  There  must  have 
been  some  link  between  the  murderer  and  that 
girl." 

''  Ah,  I  remember.  There  was  a  woman's  name 
mentioned." 

"  Yes,   Colonel   MacDonald   heard   the  name. 
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It  was  Antoinette.  He  had  heard  my  husband 
speak  of  a  grisette  with  whom  he  had  once  been 
in  love." 

"  Do  you  think  the  girl  was  concerned  in  the 
murder  ?  " 

*'  The  girl  who  wrote  those  letters  ?  No, 
assuredly  not." 

"  There  are  women  whose  slighted  love  turns 
to  remorseless  hate,"  said  Florestan. 

"  Not  such  a  woman  as  the  writer  of  those 
letters.  She  is  so  humble,  so  unselfish.  She 
accepts  her  fate  in  advance.  No,  I  am  sure  she 
was  a  good  woman.  I  want  to  find  her  if  I  can, 
to  help  her  if  she  is  poor  and  friendless.  I  want 
to  find  her  for  her  own  sake ;  but  still  more  for 
mine.  She  may  be  able  to  give  the  clue  to  the 
murderer.  Her  name  was  used  as  a  lure,  and 
very  few  people  can  have  known  that  Robert  ever 
cared  for  that  girl.  The  man  who  made  that  vile 
use  of  her  name  must  have  known  of  that  old  love 
affair.  He  may  have  been  the  brother  of  whom 
she  writes." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Arden,  would  it  not  be  wiser — 
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in  your  circumstances,  with  new  ties — a  husband 
who  worships  you,  a  daughter  who  adores  you — 
would  it  not  be  wiser  to  draw  a  curtain  over 
that  one  dreadful  scene  in  your  life — that  one 
terrible  loss  which  you  suffered  nearly  eight 
years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot  forget  the  man  I  loved 
with  all  my  heart  and  strength,"  exclaimed  Clara, 
passionately.  "Do  you  think  because  I  have 
married  again  that  he  is  forgotten?  Do  you 
think  that  I  have  forgotten  his  life  which  was  so 
bright  and  happy,  so  full  of  gladness  for  himself 
and  others  ;  or  his  miserable  death  ?  No,  I  have 
not  forgotten !  I  have  married  a  good  man, 
whom  I  honour  and  esteem.  I  am  as  happy  as 
the  most  devoted  love  can  make  me :  but  I  do 
not  forget.  Ever  since  I  found  those  letters  I 
have  been  brooding  over  the  possibility  of  the 
murderer  being  discovered  by  that  woman's 
agency." 

"  Do  you  think  that  if  her  brother  was  the 
murderer  she  would  betray  him  ?  " 

*'I  think  she  would   no  more   have   forgiven 
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his  murderer  than  I  have — even  if  he  is  her 
brother." 

"But  she  would  hardly  put  a  rope  round  his 
neck." 

"  Perhaps  not.  Only  find  her  for  me,  if  you 
can,  Mr.  Florestan,  and  I  shall  be  deeply  grate- 
ful. You  who  know  Paris  so  well,  and  who  are 
living  here,  may  have  opportunities." 

"If  she  is  to  be  found  I  will  find  her.  But 
these  letters  were  written  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  cleverest  police-agent  in 
Paris  might  fail  in  tracing  her  after  such  an 
interval.  Kemember,  we  do  not  even  know  her 
surname.  The  letters  have  only  one  signature — 
Toinette." 

"There  is  the  address  of  the  house  in  which 
she  lived." 

"  That  is  the  only  clue.  We  must  begin  upon 
that." 

"You  are  very  good.  You  can  understand, 
perhaps,  why  I  appeal  to  you  instead  of  to  my 
husband..  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  dreamer  and 
thinker  rather  than  a  man  of  action.     He  knows 
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very  little  of  Parisian  life,  and  he  would  not 
know  how  to  set  to  work.  And  in  the  second 
place,  it  might  trouble  him  to  know  that  my  mind 
has  been  dwelling  upon  the  past." 

"  I  understand  perfectly.  I  conclude  that  you 
have  told  him  nothing  about  these  letters  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with 
your  husband's  death  which  has  always  mystified 
me,"  said  Florestan,  after  a  thoughtful  pause. 
"  How  came  the  murderer,  a  foreigner  and 
altogether  unconnected  with  your  husband's  life 
at  Lamford,  to  be  so  well  informed  about  his 
plans — to  know  that  on  such  a  day  and  at  such 
an  hour  he  would  be  on  his  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  upon  his  person  ? 
The  man's  plans  had  evidently  been  made  some 
days  in  advance — the  lodging  was  taken  with 
one  deadly  intent.  The  woman  who  acted  as  an 
accomplice  must  have  been  taught  her  part  in 
advance ;  the  flight  to  the  Kiviera  with  the 
money  must  have  been  deliberately  thought  out, 
for   there  was  not  an  hour  lost  in  the  disposal 
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of  the  notes.  A  little  hesitation,  a  few  hours' 
delay,  and  the  police  would  have  been  able  to 
track  the  plunder.  Everything  was  arranged 
and  carried  out  with  a  diabolical  precision  which 
argues  foreknowledge." 

"I  have  puzzled  over  the  same  question  till 
my  brain  has  reeled,"  answered  Clara.  "  Some 
one  must  have  given  the  information — one  of  our 
servants — a  lawyer's  clerk,  perhaps.  I  dismissed 
every  servant  we  had  at  that  time,  with  the  one 
exception  of  my  daughter's  nurse,  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  from  my  illness.  I  would  not  have 
anybody  about  me  who  might  even  unconsciously 
have  helped  to  bring  about  my  husband's  death. 
All  our  servants  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 
We  talked  of  the  purchase  very  often,  and  at 
dinner  on  the  evening  before  Robert  went  to 
London  we  discussed  his  visit  to  the  bank  and  to 
the  lawyers,  and  his  appointment  to  lunch  with 
Colonel  MacDonald  at  the  Club." 

"  It  is  just  possible  that  the  murderer  was  in 
your  house  that  evening,"  said  Florestan,  "  and 
that  he  obtained  detailed  information  from  one 
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of  your  maid-servants.  Women  are  such  fools, 
and  women  of  that  class  will  believe  everything 
that  a  smooth  tongue  tells  them.  It  was  the 
year  after  the  war,  a  time  when  London  swarmed 
with  exiled  communists.  It  is  possible  that 
this  girl's  brother  was  among  them ;  that  he 
harboured  an  old  grudge  against  her  lover;  that 
he  took  pains  to  find  out  all  he  could  about  your 
husband's  circumstances,  and,  hearing  of  the 
purchase  money  which  was  to  be  carried  from 
the  bank  to  the  lawyer's  office,  conceived  the 
daring  idea  of  a  murder  and  robbery  in  broad 
daylight,  in  a  house  full  of  people.  I  take  it 
that  the  police  would  make  some  investigations 
in  your  household,  although  the  murder  occurred 
in  London  ?  " 

"  I  know  very  little  of  what  happened  at  that 
time.  I  was  too  ill  to  be  told  anything  that  was 
being  done — and  after  I  recovered  I  had  too  great 
a  horror  of  the  past.  I  dared  not  speak  about 
my  husband's  death.  Years  have  brought  calm- 
ness. I  can  think  of  it  now — and  reason  about 
it — though  I  shall  never  understand  why  God 
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cut  short  that  happy  life  in  so  cruel  a  manner — 
I  shall  never  understand  the  wisdom  of  my 
heavy  chastisement." 

Florestan  was  silent,  pitying  her  with  all  his 
heart,  both  for  the  husband  she  had  lost,  and  for 
the  husband  to  whom  she  had  given  herself  in  a 
loveless  union.  He  had  seen  enough  of  Ambrose 
Arden  and  his  wife  to  divine  that  there  was 
profound  affection  on  the  husband's  side,  and  on 
the  wife's  only  the  sad  submission  of  a  woman 
who  has  given  away  her  life  in  self-abnegation, 
pitying  a  passion  which  she  cannot  reciprocate. 

Daisy  and  her  betrothed  came  into  the  room 
at  this  moment,  she  laden  with  bunches  of  white 
lilac  and  3Iarechale  Niel  roses,  as  tribute  to  her 
mother.  It  seemed  to  Florestan  as  if  Spring 
itself  had  come  dancing  into  the  room,  incarnate 
in  that  graceful  figure  in  a  cream-coloured  frock 
and  sailor  hat,  shining  upon  him  out  of  those 
sunny  hazel  eyes,  giving  warmth  and  brightness 
to  the  atmosphere. 

She  shook  hands  with  Florestan  in  tlie 
friendliest  way — too  friendly  to  be  flattering  to  a 
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man  who  was  accustomed  to  exercise  a  some- 
what disturbing  influence  upon  the  other  sex. 
But  a  girl  who  is  engaged  to  be  married  has 
sometimes  no  eyes  for  any  man  except  her  lover. 
Florestan  had  experienced  that  kind  of  thing: 
and  he  had  experienced  the  other  kind  of  thing 
from  girls  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  fresh 
conquests,  and  who  are  only  stimulated  to 
audacity  by  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
secured  one  man  for  their  bond-slave. 

Daisy  had  no  hidden  thoughts.  She  was  just 
as  simple  and  unaffected,  just  as  unconscious  of 
her  own  charms  as  she  had  been  four  years  ago 
when  she  was  still  a  child,  with  all  a  child's 
thoughts  and  pleasures.  How  different  she  was 
from  the  type  of  woman  he  had  once  compared 
with  Dante's  Beatrice,  with  Petrarch's  Laura : 
the  splendid  and  grandiose  among  women,  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  in  the  World's  Tournament! 
That  magnificent  type  had  for  ever  ceased  to 
fascinate  Gilbert  Florestan. 

He  stayed  to  luncheon,  half  reluctantly,  yet 
unable     to    resist     his    inclination    to    linger. 
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Ambrose  Arden  came  in  from  his  book-sale 
flushed  with  triumph.  He  had  gratified  desires 
of  long-standing  by  the  purchase  of  certain  early 
editions  of  French  classics — Yillon,  Eonsard, 
Clement  3Iarot.  His  son  made  light  of  the 
father's  craze  for  books  with  a  certain  imprint. 

"  What  does  it  matter  who  printed  a  book,  or 
where,  or  when  ?  "  he  cried.  "  The  book  is  only  a 
voice — the  voice  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  spiritual 
thing.  It  is  the  soul  belonging  to  a  body  that 
has  long  been  dust.  How  can  it  matter  what 
outward  form  the  soul  wears — upon  what  kind  of 
rags  the  divine  speech  has  been  printed — what 
kind  of  leather  keeps  the  book  from  falling  to 
pieces?  I  am  amazed  when  I  see  people  going 
into  ecstasies  about  binding — except  as  furniture 
to  brighten  a  room.  For  a  book  *I  really  care 
about,  the  outward  form  is  of  not  the  smallest 
account  to  me." 

"  You  are  young,  Cyril,"  his  father  answered 
gently.  "  Youth  has  the  kernel  of  the  nut ;  age 
must  be  content  with  the  husk.  Old  men  have 
to   invent   pleasures   and  passions.     There  is  so 
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much    that    they   have    left    behind    them    for 
ever." 

"  That  is  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
collector's  mania,  my  dear  father,"  answered 
Cyril,  "  but  it  is  a  great  deal  too  early  in  the  day 
for  you  to  begin  to  meditate  upon  the  consola- 
tions of  old  age.  The  sun  of  your  life  is  still  in 
the  meridian.  Daisy  and  I  are  like  the  young 
birds,  just  peeping  out  of  our  nests  at  the  rosy 
glow  of  dawn." 

The  Eiver  Lawn  party  left  Paris  two  days 
after  Clara's  interview  with  Gilbert  Florestan, 
he  seeing  them  off  at  the  station,  an  attention 
which,  to  Cyril  Arden,  seemed  somewhat  super- 
fluous. Superfluous  also  the  basket  of  Marechale 
Niel  roses  which  Florestan  handed  into  the  rail- 
way carriage  after  the  ladies  had  taken  their 
seats. 

"  You  will  have  your  own  roses  to-morrow,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Arden,  "  and  if  they  are  not  quite 
so  fine  as  these  importations  from  the  south,  I 
dare  say  you  will  like  them  better  because  they 
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are  home  grown.  I  shall  think  of  you  all  at 
River  Lawn,  and  of  my  empty  house  close  by." 

"Why  don't  you  come  and  fill  it?"  asked 
Clara. 

"  I  mean  to  do  so  before  long.  I  shall  gi  ve 
up  vagrant  diplomacy  and  settle  down  as  a  small 
Berkshire  squire.  I  begin  to  feel  that  I  am  not 
of  the  stuff  which  makes  ambassadors,  and  that  a 
roving  life  is  all  very  well  till  a  man  approaches 
his  thirtieth  birthday,  but  begins  to  pall  after- 
wards. My  Paris  is  as  familiar  as  an  old  song — 
I  know  all  her  tricks  and  her  manners." 

He  shook  hands  with  mother  and  daughter,  said 
good-bye,  yet  lingered  and  said  good-bye  again 
until  stern  officials  ordered  him  off.  He  loitered 
at  the  carriage  door  till  the  very  last  moment. 

He  sighed  as  he  walked  away  from  the 
terminus,  and  he  was  full  of  thought  through  all 
the  dreary  length  of  the  Rue  de  Lafayette. 

"  Happy  fellow,  to  be  beginning  life  with  such 
a  girl  as  that  for  his  companion,"  he  mused, 
thinking  of  Cyril.  "She  is  so  gentle,  yet  so 
bold,  so  fresh  and  frank  and  gay  and  clever — a 
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child  in  ignorance  of  all  base  things;  a  woman 
in  power  to  understand  all  that  is  great  and  noble. 
If  ever  I  care  again  for  womankind  my  love  will 
be  just  such  a  girl  as  that.  I  wonder  if  there 
are  many  such,  and  where  they  are  to  be  found." 

He  wondered  too,  though  he  scarcely  shaped 
the  thought,  whether  if  the  world  were  rich  in 
girls  as  innocent  and  as  bright,  endowed  with  all 
the  qualities  that  made  Margaret  Hatrell  charm- 
ing, he  should  be  attracted  to  any  other  specimen 
of  the  kind  as  he  had  been  attracted  to  her.  He 
wondered  whether  it  might  not  be  the  individual 
rather  than  the  type  which  had  fascinated  him. 

He  pondered  these  questions  as  if  in  a  purely 
speculative  mood,  but  was  careful  not  to  answer 
them.  They  were  doubts  which  floated  through 
his  mind  like  cloudlets  in  a  summer  sky.  And 
in  his  mind  there  floated  also  the  image  of  a 
girl's  face,  fresh  and  fair,  with  no  taint  or  tarnish 
of  the  world,  no  artificial  embellishment  of  paint 
or  powder,  pencil  or  brush,  upon  its  pure  young 
beauty.  The  image  haunted  him  long  after  the 
train  had  carried  Clara  Arden  and  her  dauo-hter 
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to   Calais,   long    after   they   had   settled     down 
quietly  at  River  Lawn. 

He  did  not  forget  the  commission  which  Mrs. 
Arden  had  entrusted  to  him.  He  went  to  the 
Rue  Chauve-Souris  on  the  morning  after  that 
leave-taking  at  the  station,  and  found  the  house 
which,  if  there  had  been  no  alteration  in  the 
numbering  of  the  street  within  the  last  twenty- 
two  years,  must  once  have  sheltered  the  girl  who 
loved  Robert  Hatrell. 

It  was  a  narrow  house,  with  a  shoemaker's 
shop  on  the  ground  floor,  kept  by  one  of  those 
small  traders  who  do  more  in  the  way  of  repairing 
old  boots  and  shoes  than  of  selling  new  ones. 
There  was  a  side  door,  which  was  open,  and  a 
narrow  passage,  leading  to  a  staircase,  where 
there  was  just  enough  light  to  reveal  the  dirt 
and  shabbiness  of  the  walls,  and  the  indications 
of  poverty  upon  every  landing. 

Florestan  went  to  the  top  of  the  house  without 
meeting  anybody ;  but  he  heard  the  voice  of 
children  upon  the  first  floor,  a  domestic  quarrel 
upon   the   second,   with   voices   raised   to    their 
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highest  pitch  in  accents  of  recrimination,  while 
on  the  top  story  a  woman  was  singing  a  mono- 
tonous sentimental  melody,  in  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  strife  below.  It  was  evident 
there  were  separate  households  upon  each  story. 

The  sing-song  voice  of  the  woman  in  the  garret 
was  so  suggestive  of  a  peaceful  menage  that 
Florestan  took  courage  to  knock  at  her  door, 
which  was  opened  by  the  singer,  a  faded  woman 
with  a  gentle,  long-suffering  countenance,  a 
washed-out  cotton  gowD,  and  a  little  cashmere 
shawl  pinned  across  attenuated  shoulders.  A 
baby  in  a  cradle  in  the]  corner  near  the  hearth 
accounted  for  the  monotonous  chaunt  which 
Florestan  had  heard  outside. 

He  apologized  for  his  intrusion,  and  explained 
that  he  was  in  search  of  a  woman  who  had  lived 
in  that  house  twenty-two  years  before.  Would 
Madame  direct  him  to  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the 
house  ? 

"You  won't  have  far  to  go  to  find  her," 
answered  the  woman.  *'  There's  only  one  lodger 
who  has  been  in  this  house  over  two  or  three 
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years,  and  I  fancy  that  slie  must  have  lived  here 
ever  since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  Nobody 
knows  how  old  she  is,  but  it  wouldn't  surprise  me 
to  be  told  she  was  a  hundred.  If  she  has  sense 
enough  or  memory  enough  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions she  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  you  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  former  lodgers." 

"  Who  is  this  person  ?  " 

"Mademoiselle  Lafont,  a  poor  pensioner  of  a 
noble  family  in  Touraine.  She  is  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  Marquis  de  Lafont,  who  allows  her  a 
tiny  pension.  Her  grandfather  and  grandmother 
were  guillotined  in  '92,  and  her  father  was  left  a 
helpless  lad  in  Paris.  She  will  tell  you  her 
story.  She  loves  to  talk  of  her  youth  and  its 
dangers.  And  though  she  has  a  very  poor 
memory  for  events  that  happened  yesterday,  she 
remembers  the  smallest  things  connected  with 
her  childhood." 

"  If  that  is  the  condition  of  her  mind,  she  may 
have  forgotten  a  lodger  of  twenty-two  years 
ago,"  suggested  Florestan. 

"  I  can't  answer  for  that.     I  can  only  tell  you 
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that  she  must  have  been  in  this  house  with  your 
lodger.  If  you  want  to  talk  to  her  I  can  take 
you  down  to  her  room.  She  is  very  poor,  but 
her  room  is  always  clean  and  neat.  She  has  just 
strength  enough  left  to  attend  to  that,  and  when 
her  sweeping  and  dusting  are  done  she  sits  all 
day  by  the  window  rolling  her  thumbs  and 
talking  to  her  canary  bird." 

"  Poor  old  soul !  I  feel  interested  in  her  from 
your  description,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  introduce  me  to  her." 


(     35     ) 
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The  woman  looked  at  her  sleeping  baby  to  assure 
herself  that  he  was  not  likely  to  awake  for  the 
next  few  mmutes,  and  then  accompanied  Florestan 
to  the  landing  below,  where  she  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  room  towards  the  front  of  the  house.  A 
feeble  old  voice  called  to  her  to  enter,  and  she 
entered,  leaving  Florestan  outside. 

There  was  a  brief  parley,  after  which  he  was 
admitted  to  a  narrow  slip  of  a  room  with  a  deep- 
set  wiadow,  and  a  small  fireplace  in  the  corner. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  an  old  walnut-wood 
wardrobe,  with  heavy  brass  handles,  much  too 
large  for  the  room,  a  narrow  bedstead,  a  comfort- 
able armchair,  and  a  small  round  table.  There 
was  a  closet  on  one  side  of  the  room,  which  served 
the  old  lady  for  her  toilet. 
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The  wall  space,  where  not  obscured  by  the  tall 
wardrobe,  was  covered  with  old-fashioned  prints 
and  coloured  lithographs,  in  which  might  have 
been  read  ''  an  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the 
time"  since  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  which  was 
depicted  in  one  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the 
engravings.  They  were  for  the  most  part  scenes 
of  revolution  or  bloodshed,  the  Death  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  the  Days  of  June,  the  Coujp  d'Etat,  the 
Execution  of  Maximilian,  the  Commune.  There 
were  coarsely  executed  prints  of  half  a  century 
ago,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  ^superior  art  of 
later  years. 

The  old  woman  sat  in  her  armchair  by  the 
window,  neatly  clad  in  a  black  alpaca  gown  and  a 
picturesque  white  cap,  her  missal  and  rosary  on 
the  table  by  her  side,  and  her  canary  chirrupping 
in  his  cage  in  the  window. 

The  withered  old  face  had  all  the  traces  of 
good  looks  and  of  good  blood,  and  there  was  no 
lack  of  intelligence  in  the  keen  gray  eyes  which 
scrutinized  the  stranger. 

"  Take  the  trouble  to  seat  yourself.  Monsieur," 
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said  Mademoiselle  Lafont,  pointing  graciously  to 
the  only  unoccupied  chair,  which  was  placed  op- 
posite her  own.  "  31  y  good  friend  yonder" — with 
a  2:lance  at  the  door  throuojh  which  Florestan's 
introducer  had  retired  —  "tells  me  you  want 
information  about  some  former  lodger.  I  was 
born  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  in  it  nearly 
ninety  years." 

"  That  is  a  curious  thing  to  happen  in  such  a 
restless  city  as  Paris,"  said  Florestan,  interested 
in  the  sad  old  face,  the  dull  and  barren  life. 
"  How  came  it,  Mademoiselle,  that  your  life  was 
thus  uneventful?" 

"  There  are  many  such  lives  in  every  great  city, 
Monsieur — lives  that  are  of  little  more  account 
than  the  life  of  a  limpet  on  a  rock.  My  father 
was  flung  like  a  weed  on  the  ocean  of  Paris,  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  without  friends  or  home.  His  father 
was  an  advocate,  prosperous,  successful;  his  mother 
was  a  beauty,  sought  after  by  the  best  people  in 
Paris.  All  his  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the 
stormy  atmosphere  of  the  Revolution,  but  the 
troubles  of  those  dreadful  years  seemed  hardly 
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to  have  touched  his  home.      His  father  was  in 
constant   employment,  and   had   a  voice  in   the 
National   Assembly,  where  his  eloquence   made 
him  a  man  of  mark;  his  mother's  friends  still 
flocked  round  her,  except  when  now  and  then  the 
guillotine  made  a  sudden  gap  in  the  circle.     The 
Dominicans  in  whose  house  my  father  had  been 
educated  were  broken  up  and  dispersed.     He  was 
at  home  in  idleness,  enjoying  his  life  and  all  the 
fever  of  the  time — waiting  till  his  father  should 
have  leisure  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  educa- 
tion, hoping  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  as 
a  successful  advocate,  full  of  belief  in  the  golden 
harvest  of  that  bloody  seed  which  was  being  sown 
broadcast  through  the  fairest  cities  of  France. 
Boy  as  he  was  he  was  already  an  ardent  politician, 
and  had  the  entree  of  more  than  one  club  where 
opinion  was  ultra  red.     One  night  he  went  home 
from  a  turbulent  debate  at  one  of  his  clubs  to 
find   the   servants   in   tribulation  and  his   home 
desolate.       His    father    and    mother    had    been 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  Conciergerie.    Within 
a  week  they  had  both  passed  by  the  gate  which 
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Fouquier  Tinville  kept  on  the  road  to  Eternity. 
Their  more  fortunate  friends  were  powerless  to 
help  them,  or  afraid  to  interfere.  My  grand- 
father had  neglected  his  private  interests  for  the 
cause  of  the  Eepublic,  and  he  died  deeply  in  debt. 
Creditors  took  possession  of  house  and  property, 
and  my  father  wandered  about  the  streets,  home- 
less and  hungry,  too  proud  to  appeal  to  liis 
father's  friends." 

The  old  woman  paused  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then,  seeing  that  her  listener  was  warmly 
interested,  continued  in  her  slow  deliberate 
accents,  quietly  reciting  a  story  which  she  had 
told  to  all  comers  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

'*  Chance  brought  him  in  his  desolation  to  the 
threshold  of  this  house.  He  sat  down  upon  the 
step  in  front  of  the  shop  door;  not  because  he 
chose  that  place  above  any  other,  but  because  he 
had  reached  the  limit  of  his  strength,  and  must 
needs  drop  somewhere.  The  shop  is  kept  by  a 
shoemaker  now,  and  it  was  kept  by  a  shoemaker 
then,  a  Provencal,  whose  father  was  head -gardener 
to  Madame  du  Barry,  at  Luciennes,  and  who  had 
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come  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  golden 
days  of  Court  favour.  Madame  du  Barry's  head 
was  laid  low,  and  Court  favour  was  all  at  an  end. 
Franpois  Vial  and  his  wife  were  struggling  on  as 
best  they  might,  mending  and  making  shoes  for 
Ked  Kepublicans." 

"  They  were  not  too  poor  to  have  pity  on  your 
father,  I  take  it  ?  "  said  Florestan. 

"Their  hearts  were  larger  than  their  means. 
Monsieur.  They  saw  a  fainting  lad  sitting  on 
their  doorstep,  with  his  head  leaning  against  the 
doorpost,  and  they  took  him  in,  and  fed  him,  and 
comforted  him.  He  told  them  that  he  was  the 
so  a  of  suspects  who  had  been  guillotined,  but 
that  did  not  frighten  tbem.  They  took  him  into 
their  home  and  nursed  him  through  a  long  illness, 
a  low  fever,  the  result  of  grief  and  privation.  He 
had  been  wandering  about  the  streets  nearly  a 
week  before  they  took  compassion  upon  him — 
wandering  about  and  sleeping  in  dark  corners  of 
the  city,  with  only  a  few  sous  between  him  and 
absolute  starvation.  Francois  Vial  and  his  wife 
were   childless,   and   they   took   a   fancy  to  the 
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orphan,  and  taught  him  their  trade.  He  had  no 
other  friend  in  the  world  to  help  him,  for  those  of 
his  father's  friends  who  had  not  been  swept  away 
upon  the  strong  tide  of  blood  had  left  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help  him  except 
these  good  people.  So  he  who  was  to  have  been 
an  advocate  and  a  senator  was  content  to  make 
and  mend  shoes,  and  he  fell  in  love  with  an 
orphan  niece  of  Francois  Yial — a  little  fair-haired 
girl  who  had  comforted  him  in  his  sorrow  for  his 
dead  parents— and  he  married  her  when  he  was 
three  and  twenty,  and  when  the  new-fledged 
Empire  was  beginning  in  splendour  and  glory. 
He  had  quite  reconciled  himself  to  his  humble 
avocation.  He  was  content  to  remain  what 
Destiny  had  made  him.  His  miud  seemed  to 
have  adapted  itself  easily  to  that  humble  sphere. 
I  have  often  wondered  that  it  was  so,  that  the 
blood  in  his  veins  did  not  revolt  against  that 
daily  drudgery,  that  narrow  sordid  life." 

"  It  was  strange,  assuredly,  that  he  never  tried 
to  get  back  into  the  sphere  from  which  he  had 
dropped." 
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*'  I  think  tliat  in  liis  long  illness,  when  his 
mind  was  wandering  most  of  the  time,  all  the 
links  that  connected  him  with  his  past  life  may 
have  weakened,  till  the  influence  of  that  life  was 
nearly  lost,  and  he  was  able  to  begin  a  new 
existence  among  low-born  people  without  feeling 
much  pain  in  the  change.  At  any  rate  he  never 
made  any  struggle  to  regain  his  lost  place  in  the 
world — and  later,  when  Franpois  Vial  and  his 
wife  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  vine- 
yard and  olive  orchard  in  Provence,  he  was  glad 
to  take  to  the  business  and  the  house  in  which  he 
had  worked,  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  I,  his 
only  surviving  offspring,  was  born." 

"  How  came  it  that  you  never  married.  Made- 
moiselle?" asked  Florestan,  after  he  had  ex- 
pressed all  due  interest  in  her  narrative. 

"  Those  who  asked  me  to  marry  were  people 
with  whom  I  could  not  have  been  happy.  It 
may  be  that  something  of  the  pride  of  race 
which  had  died  out  of  my  father's  mind  was 
revived  in  me.  I  always  felt  it  a  hard  thing  that 
my  father,  Eugene  Lafont — de  Lafont,  as  I  saw 
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the  name  written  in  old  documents — should  be  a 
shoemaker.  This  street  was  not  so  shabby  in  my 
youth  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years ;  but 
it  was  not  a  vulgar  neighbourhood  even  then ; 
and  I  used  to  walk  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
Paris  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  with  my  father,  and 
used  to  feel  that  Fate  had  used  us  hardly.  I  saw 
the  Marquis  de  Lafont  drive  by  in  his  carriage, 
and  my  father  told  me  that  I  came  of  his  proud 
race.  He  made  a  joke  of  the  difference  between 
us ;  but  it  cut  me  to  the  quick  that  we  who  were 
of  the  same  family  should  be  so  wide  apart.  My 
father  and  mother  both  died  before  I  was  thirty, 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  They  had  just 
been  able  to  make  a  living,  but  they  had  saved 
only  as  much  as  served  to  pay  their^  debts  and  to 
bury  them.  The  house  and  the  business  passed 
into  other  hands,  but  I  stayed  here  like  a  piece 
of  old  furniture.  I  have  been  a  lodger  in  this 
room  in  which  you  find  me,  ever  since  my  father's 
death.  I  was  able  to  earn  my  own  living  when  I 
was  eighteen  by  fine  needlework,  and  I  worked  at 
the  same  business  for  fifty  years.     I  was  seventy 
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years  of  age  before  I  ever  needed  help  from  any 
one ;  but  at  that  age  my  sight  began  to  fail,  and 
it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  if  the  IMarquise 
de  Lafont  had  not  chanced  to  hear  about  me  from 
the  mistress  of  the  large  lingerie  shop  for  which  I 
had  worked  all  those  years.  The  Marquise  took 
pity  upon  my  helplessness,  and  pleaded  my  cause 
with  the  Marquis,  who  came  to  see  me,  and  looked 
through  my  papers,  and  made  out  my  father's 
relationship  to  the  great  family.  Convinced 
of  this,  he  granted  me  a  small  pension,  which 
his  house-steward  has  paid  me  ever  since.  His 
generosity  has  made  my  declining  days  peaceful 
and  free  from  care.  I  rise  from  my  bed  every 
morning  with  the  assurance  that  my  daily  bread 
is  provided  for  me ;  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not 
lie  in  a  pauper's  grave,  for  my  noble  kinsman  has 
promised  me  a  niche  in  the  family  vault  at  Pere 
Lachaise.  I  pray  for  the  Marquis  and  his  family 
every  day;  and  I  hope  that  the  prayers  of  a 
grateful  old  woman  may  be  heard  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  whose  Divine  pity  has  succoured  my 
loneliness." 
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"  But  you  have  not  been  altogether  lonely,  I 
hope,  Mademoiselle.  You  have  found  sympathy 
and  friendship,  even  within  these  walls,"  said 
Florestan,  gently  leading  up  to  the  question 
which  he  wanted  to  ask. 

"Yes,  I  have  had  friends  here — friends  who 
came  and  went.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that 
this  house  is  like  a  caravansary  in  an  Arabian 
desert.  My  friends  were  so  quickly  gone,  like 
travellers  who  stay  only  for  a  single  night.  Some 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  would  have  loved 
them,  if  I  had  dared.  You  want  to  ask  me  about 
a  lodger  in  this  house,  Madame  Manant  told  me. 
Was  the  person  here  in  the  long  past  ?  " 

"  Two  and  twenty  years  ago." 

"Ah,  that  is  not  the  past.  The  friends  I 
remember  best  are  those  of  iSfty  years  ago.  Who 
was  the  person  you  are  curious  about?" 

"  A  milliner's  apprentice,  called  Toinette.  I 
do  not  know  her  surname." 

"A  milliner's  apprentice,"  repeated  the  old 
woman  musingly.  "  There  have  been  many  such 
in   the   attics.     Bright  girl-faces,  sad  girl-faces, 
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have  passed  by  my  door  throiigli  the  long  years, 
and  have  faded  and  vanished  like  my  own  dreams. 
Toinette,  Toinette,  Toinette,"  she  repeated,  still 
musing. 

Florestan  waited  patiently  while  the  slow 
memory  of  old  age  wandered  in  the  dim  corridors 
of  the  past.  Presently  the  old  woman  took  up 
her  missal  and  began  to  look  through  the  well- 
thumbed  pages.  Between  the  leaves  there  were 
many  of  those  little  pictures  of  Madonna,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  which  Eomanists  love,  and  every 
one  of  those  little  engravings,  with  their  lace 
borders,  was  a  souvenir  of  some  vanished  friend, 
and  on  every  one  of  them  there  was  some  scrap 
of  writing. 

She  looked  through  them  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  at  last  came  to  a  little  picture  of  St.  Stephen, 
on  the  back  of  which  was  written  : 

"  To  Mdlle.  Lafont,  from  her  loving  Toinette. — 
St.  Stephen's  Day,  1857." 

"  There  is  the  name,  at  least,"  said  the  spinster. 
"  Toinette !  Yes ;  I  remember.  She  was  a 
sweet  girl,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  I 
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think  I  helped  her  to  escape  a  great  danger. 
But  she  vanished  like  the  rest  of  my  friends. 
They  were  all  shadows.  There  is  only  this  lonely 
room  and  that  birdcage,  with  its  changing 
occupant,  that  remain.  I  try  to  cheat  myself 
with  the  fancy  that  the  bird  is  always  the  same ; 
but  even  he  changes.  I  put  away  my  poor  little 
dead  canary,  and  buy  myself  a  new  one,  and  call 
him  by  the  old  name;  but  it  is  long  before  he 
gets  to  know  me  as  the  dead  bird  did.  Ah, 
IMonsieur,  that  is  what  makes  life  hard,  that  it 
should  be  so  short  for  some  and  so  long  for 
others." 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle,  that  is  a  misery  we  all 
feel.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  have  lived  a 
blameless  life,  as  you  have." 

"Limpets  live  blameless  lives,"  retorted 
Mademoiselle  Lafont,  with  a  touch  of  scorn. 
"  There  is  no  more  merit  in  my  blameless  life 
than  in  a  limpet's.  But  you  were  asking  about 
Toinette.' 

"  Yes.  Please  tell  me  all  you  can.  Her 
surname  in  the  first  place." 
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"  Impossible.     I  have  quite  forgotten  it." 

''  What  was  the  danger  from  which  you  helped 
to  save  her  ?  " 

"Her  romantic  love  of  a  man  who  was  her 
superior  in  station — an  Englishman." 

"  You  do  not  think  that  any  evil  came  out  of 
that  love  ?  " 

"  It  almost  broke  the  girl's  heart :  no  more 
evil  than  that.  I  believe  the  man  meant  hon- 
ourably, though  he  trifled  with  a  girl  who 
adored  him.  He  did  not  mean  to  betray  her. 
He  was  touched  by  her  love  for  him.  He  gave 
her  some  half-dozen  jaunts  to  the  villages  near 
Paris;  tete-a-tete  Sunday  afternoons  upon  the 
Seine,  which  are  not  always  so  harmless  as  in  this 
case.  He  respected  her  innocence  and  her 
friendlessness ;  and  she  was  able  to  respect  her- 
self. I  was  her  only  confidante,  and  I  warned 
her  of  the  peril  which  she  ran  when  she  gave  her 
heart  to  a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  marry 
her.  She  had  not  long  come  from  the  South, 
and  she  had  only  one  relation  in  Paris,  a  brother, 
who  did  not  often  come  near  her." 
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"Do  you  know  how  the  brother  earned  his 
living  ?  " 

"  He  was  an  assistant  in  a  chemist's  shop." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?  " 

"Two  or  three  times.  Toinette  brought  him 
into  this  room,  to  show  him  off,  and  to  let  him 
talk  to  me.  She  was  proud  of  him,  because  he 
was  cleverer  than  most  young  men  of  his  station  ; 
but  I  don't  think  he  was  as  kind  to  her  as  he 
might  have  been,  seeing  that  she  was  a  stranger 
and  alone  in  this  great  city." 

"  Did  he  know  of  her  love  affair  ?  " 

"  Not  at  the  beginning ;  but  afterwards  at  my 
advice  she  told  him  all  about  her  Sunday  jaunts 
with  the  Englishman.  He  made  a  great  fuss, 
and  swore  that  the  Englishman  should  marry 
her ;  and  although  my  poor  Toinette  entreated 
him  not  to  interfere  he  evidently  did  so,  for  a 
few  days  after  their  conversation  the  girl  received 
a  letter  from  her  admirer,  bidding  her  farewell, 
and  enclosing  an  English  bank-note  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  francs.  She  brought  the 
letter  to  me  in  her  despair.     She  was  broken- 
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hearted,  poor  child.  She  told  me  she  had  never 
hoped  to  marry  him.  She  only  wanted  to  be 
with  him  for  a  little  while  now  and  then,  as  she 
had  been  at  Bougival  or  Asnieres — just  to  see 
him  and  to  hear  his  voice ;  just  to  know  that  he 
cared  for  her,  though  she  could  never  be  more  to 
him  than  his  humble  friend.  And  now  he  bade 
her  farewell  for  ever!  His  letter  w^as  a  kind 
letter,  a  gentleman's  letter,  written  in  very  good 
French.  I  tried  to  make  her  understand  that 
there  was  no  other  course  for  the  Englishman  to 
take,  if  he  were  an  honest  man.  If  she  could  not 
be  his  wife  she  could  be  nothing  to  him.  I  told 
her  that  it  was  kind  of  him  to  send  her  a  parting 
gift,  which  would  be  a  dot  for  her  when  she 
should  marry  some  honest  young  man  in  her  own 
station." 

"  Was  she  willing  to  accept  his  gift  ?  "  asked 
Florestan. 

"  Not  she  !  The  poor  romantic  child  burst  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears,  and  asked  me  if  I  could 
think  her  so  base  as  to  take  a  price  for  her 
broken  heart.     *  He  has  been  very  cruel  to  me,' 
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she  said,  *  and  the  cruellest  act  of  all  was  to  send 
me  this  money.  I  shall  send  it  back  to  him.'  I 
begged  her  to  think  better  of  it,  and  to  remember 
that  if  her  health  failed  her,  or  work  should  be 
hard  to  get  by-and-by,  that  there  would  be 
nothing  between  her  and  starvation.  'If  there 
were  not,'  she  said,  '  I  would  not  eat  the  price  of 
my  love.  I  did  not  sell  him  my  heart ;  I  gave  it 
to  him  freely,  and  would  again,  and  again,  and 
again.  I  love  him  as  I  love  God  and  His 
Saints.' " 

"  Did  she  return  the  note  ?  " 

"It  passed  out  of  her  hands,  but  whether  it 
reached  the  giver  is  more  than  I  can  say.  She 
had  written  her  letter  and  enclosed  the  money  in 
the  envelope  when  her  brother  happened  to  meet 
her.  His  visits  had  been  more  frequent  than 
usual  since  he  found  out  her  love  story.  He 
questioned  her  about  the  letter,  and  she  told  him 
what  she  had  done.  He  approved,  and  offered  to 
deliver  the  letter,  telling  her  that  there  would  be 
a  risk  in  sending  so  much  money  through  the 
post.     It  had  been  delivered  to  her  by  hand,  I 
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may  observe.  My  poor  Toinette  was  simple 
enough  to  trust  him :  but  whether  the  money 
ever  reached  its  destination  is  doubtful.  I  never 
liked  her  brother's  countenance  or  manner,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  have  trusted  him  with  any 
delicate  commission." 

"Did  you  see  much  of  him  after  that  time, 
Mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  No ;  he  was  too  much  taken  up  by  politics  or 
clubs  to  waste  his  time  upon  an  old  woman  like 
me,  or  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  sister.  I  saw 
more  of  her  than  ever,  poor  child,  for  she  had  no 
one  now  to  take  her  into  the  country  on  a  Sunday 
airernoon,  and  her  Sundays  were  mostly  spent  in 
this  room.  She  was  very  good  to  me.  She  used 
to  read  to  me,  and  cheer  me  with  her  company, 
though  it  was  too  plain  that  all  the  happiness 
had  gone  out  of  her  own  life.  She  lived  in  this 
house  till  the  dark  days  of  the  Commune,  and  in 
all  that  time  she  had  no  new  sweetheart,  no  friend 
except  an  old  woman.  She  was  a  splendid 
worker — industrious,  economical,  as  good  as  gold. 
And  so  the  years  crept  on,  she  leading  her  dull. 
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uncomplaining  life,  and  I  saw  the  second  Empire 
crumble  and  fall  into  ruin  as  I  had  seen  the  first 
and  greater  Empire.  After  the  troubles  began 
Toinette's  brother  took  her  away  to  London  with 
him  at  an  hour's  warning.  He  had  been  en- 
tangled with  the  Commuuists,  and  he  was  in  no 
small  risk  of  being  sent  to  New  Caledonia. 
From  that  time  to  this  I  have  heard  nothing  of 
her  or  of  him.  I  think  if  she  had  prospered  and 
been  happy  she  would  have  written  to  me,  so  I 
fear  that  all  has  not  gone  well  with  her." 

"  If  you  could  only  remember  that  young  man's 
name,"  said  Florestan. 

"  His  name — yes,  I  remember.  His  name  was 
Claude — Claude  Morel." 

Memory,  which  had  failed  Mademoiselle  Lafont, 
when  she  tried  to  recall  the  sister's  surname, 
recalled  the  name  of  the  brother  without  an 
effort. 

"I  thank  you  most  cordially, Mademoiselle,  fur 
the  amiability  with  which  you  have  answered  all 
my  questions,"  began  Florestan ;  when  the  old 
woman  interrupted  him — 
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"  Do  not  suppose  it  has  been  irksome  to  me  to 
talk  to  you,"  she  said,  with  her  sly  smile  ;  "  my 
life  is  very  lonely,  and  I  have  few  intelligent 
people  to  talk  to,  and  I  dare  say  you  know 
that  women  like  to  talk,  especially  old  women. 
You  have  let  me  talk  about  myself,  and  my  poor 
little  history.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  tell 
one's  own  history." 

"If  you  have  pleased  yourself,  dear  Made- 
moiselle, you  have  done  me  a  service  all  the 
same,  and  I  should  like  to  present  you  with  some 
little  souvenir  of  our  conversation.  I  cannot 
venture  to  offer  you  money." 

"  Pray  do  not,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  drawing 
up  her  head  with  a  certain  hauteur  which  did  not 
ill  become  her ;  "  I  am  very  poor,  and  I  live 
upon  charity,  but  it  is  a  kinsman's  charity.  I 
have  enough  for  my  small  wants,  and  I  like  to 
think  myself  a  lady,  though  my  father  was  a 
shoemaker." 

"  Believe  me,  I  know  how  to  honour  good  birth 
and  refined  manners  wherever  I  meet  with  them," 
replied  Florestan,  deferentially.    "  I  want,  there- 
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fore,  to  offer  you  some  little  gift — something  for 
this  room  in  which  you  spend  your  days,  for 
instance — which  you  may  receive  without  the 
slightest  derogation  of  dignity." 

"  Ah,  Monseiur,  do  not  laugh  at  an  old  woman — 
more  than  old  enough  to  be  your  grandmother. 
It  seems  a  satire  to  talk  of  my  dignity — in  this 
one  poor  room — which  serves  me  for  bedroom, 
parlour,  and  kitchen." 

"  Ah,  but  dignity  does  not  depend  on  surround- 
ings, except  so  far  as  they  belong  to  character. 
The  exquisite  neatness  of  this  room  would  alone 
tell  me  that  I  am  in  the  apartment  of  a  lady." 

He  looked  round  the  poor  little  room,  so 
scantily  furnished,  so  old  and  faded  as  to  wood- 
work and  wall-paper,  yet  with  that  look  of  airi- 
ness and  perfect  purity  which  some  women  know 
how  to  give  to  the  poorest  room.  One  thing 
only  seemed  to  him  out  of  harmony,  and  seeing 
that  Mademoiselle  Lafont  liked  to  talk  to  him, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  give  him  her  confidence, 
he  ventured  to  express  his  wonder  at  the  style  of 
art  which  she  had  chosen  to  adorn  her  walls. 
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"You  wonder  that  I  should  surround  myself 
with  scenes  of  bloodshed,"  she  said,  "with  the 
image  of  the  guillotine  which  made  my  poor 
father  an  orphan  in  the  morning  of  his  life — with 
the  picture  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress,  with  whose 
ancient  towers  there  fell  the  old  aristocracy  of 
France,  never  to  rise  again  with  the  old  power, 
or  the  old  influence  over  the  fate  of  men.  It  is  a 
strange  taste,  perhaps,  but  I  like  to  look  at  the 
dreadful  records  of  that  revolution  which  robbed 
me  of  fortune  and  station  before  I  was  born,  and 
which  has  given  me  so  little  except  loud  talk  and 
empty  promises  in  place  of  all  it  took  away.  I 
like  to  brood  over  the  dark  days  that  over- 
shadowed Paris  before  this  century  and  I  were 
born.  It  is  a  morbid  fancy,  perhaps,  but  it 
pleases  me.  The  history  of  my  country  is  written 
in  blood,  and  I  like  to  read  that  history." 

"  Do  the  pictures  never  spoil  your  sleep,  or  mix 
themselves  with  your  dreams  ?  "  asked  Florestan. 

"  Very  seldom.  I  have  this  under  my  pillow, 
and  I  have  Her  blessed  image  to  reassure  me." 
She   touched    her  rosary   with   her    long    lean 
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fingers,  and  glanced  to  the  wall  beside  her  bed, 
where  a  plaster  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
stood  on  a  little  Swiss  bracket  above  a  lenitier.'" 

"What  shall  I  bring  you  to  decorate  your 
room,  Mademoiselle  ? "  inquired  Florestan, 
smiling  at  the  little  old  lady,  so  serene  in  her 
simple  faith. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  you  tempt  me  to  impose  on 
your  generosity." 

And  then,  almost  reluctantly,  the  ancient 
spinster  confessed  that  there  was  one  thing  for 
which  she  had  been  longing  for  the  last  thirty 
yeai-s,  ever  since  she  had  begun  to  feel  age  creep- 
ing on  with  increasing  sensitiveness  to  cold.  She 
had  longed  for  a  duvet,  a  little  eider-down  quilt, 
to  put  upon  her  bed.  Every  Frenchwoman  of 
any  substance  has  her  duvet;  but  how  was  she, 
whose  little  pension  just  served  for  food  and 
fire,  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  herself  a 
duvet.  It  was  not  possible.  She  had  been 
trying  for  thirty  years  ;  but  when  by  much  hard 
pinching  and  scraping  there  were  a  few  francs  in 
the  tirelire,  there  came  sickness,  and  the  tirelire 
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had  to  be  broken  to  pay  for  medicine  and  wine 
and  soup. 

"  You  shall  have  the  duvet  this  evening.  You 
shall  sleep  under  it  to-night,"  cried  Florestan, 
enchanted  at  being  able  to  gratify  a  long- 
cherished  wish  of  this  patient  creature's. 

He  thought  of  the  lonely  monotony  of  her 
life,  with  inexpressible  sadness.  Could  life  in 
that  gloomy  old  fortress  which  once  stood  not 
far  off  from  this  gloomy  street  have  been  very 
much  more  dismal  than  life  in  this  one  small 
room  over  the  cobbler's  shop?  Such  a  street! 
not  one  pleasing  object,  not  one  spot  of  bright- 
ness or  colour  to  be  seen  from  the  window,  strain 
one's  eyes  and  rick  one's  neck  as  one  might. 
Nothing  but  the  dull  gray  houses  over  the  way, 
and  the  dull  gray  street  right  and  left  of  the 
window. 

Florestan  not  only  promised  the  eider-down, 
but  he  promised  also  to  go  and  see  Mademoiselle 
Lafont  again,  and  then,  after  gently  touching  the 
wasted  hand,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  bowed 
himself  out  of  the  room. 
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His  first  visit  was  to  the  Bon  Marche,  where 
he  chose  an  eider-down  quilt  of  the  very  best 
quality,  covered  with  rose-coloured  silk.  It  was 
a  relief  to  him  to  think  that  there  would  be  one 
little  bit  of  vivid  colour  in  that  long  neutral- 
tinted  street,  though  nobody  would  see  it  except 
the  little  old  lady. 

"  When  the  warm  weather  begins  I  will  send 
her  some  pots  of  stocks  and  wall-flowers  from 
the  Flower  Market,  and  beg  her  to  put  them  on 
her  window-sill,  as  an  act  of  Christian  charity," 
he  said  to  himself.  *'  It  is  too  dreadful  to  think 
of  people  living  in  such  a  street — while  within 
half-an-hour's  walk  there  are  the  laughing 
gardens  and  the  white  villas,  the  gilded  gates 
and  glass  porches,  the  bright-coloured  folly  and 
frivolity  of  the  Avenue  de  I'lmperatrice,  or 
whatever  these  republicans  call  the  place.  I 
only  remember  the  old  names  that  I  knew  when 
I  was  a  boy." 

The  eider-down  despatched  to  the  old  lady, 
Florestan's  next  visit  was  to  a  man  he  had 
sometimes  had  occasion  to  employ  while  he  was 
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secretary  of  Legation,  a  man  who  may  be  loosely 
described  as  a  private  detective.  To  this  person 
he  imparted  his  desire  to  find  out  the  where- 
abouts and  occupation,  surroundings  and 
character  of  a  certain  Claude  Morel,  employed 
before  the  Commune  as  a  chemist's  assistant — 
subsequent  mode  and  manner  of  life  unknown. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  con- 
cerned in  some  of  the  outrages  of  that  period," 
said  Florestan,  finally,  "  and  that  when  the  troops 
from  Versailles  got  into  Paris,  he  found  it  prudent 
to  get  out,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

"  If  he  was  active  and  influential  at  that  time, 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  all  about  him," 
said  M.  Jaluc,  "for  there  has  been  a  pretty 
sharp  look-out  kept  upon  those  gentlemen — 
especially  upon  those  who  escaped  a  voyage 
over  the  seas.  Give  me  a  few  days  to  make  my 
inquiries,  Mr.  Florestan,  and  I  will  call  on  you 
with  the  result." 

This  was  all  that  Gilbert  Florestan  could  do 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  Mrs. 
Arden.     He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  after  his 
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interview  with  Mademoiselle  Lafont,  relating  all 
that  he  had  leamt  about  Antoinette  Morel.  It 
was  a  relief  to  his  mind  to  be  able  so  to  write, 
for  when  entrusted  with  his  commission  he  had 
feared  that  his  investigation  of  Eobert  Hatrell's 
life  in  Paris  might  reveal  an  intrigue  which  it 
would  not  be  well  for  the  wife  to  know.  Happily, 
in  this  memory  of  a  past  love,  or  perhaps  only 
a  passing  fancy,  all  was  innocent.  A  city  idyll 
set  in  a  young  man's  history,  like  a  flower 
between  the  leaves  of  a  book. 

Florestan  went  again  to  the  sombre  old  salon 
in  the  Kue  St.  Guillaume,  where  the  three 
women  lived  in  luxurious  seclusion.  He  was 
the  only  visitor  on  this  occasion,  although  it 
was  the  evening  which  Madame  Quijada  set 
apart  for  her  friends.  It  was  obvious  that  her 
circle  was  of  the  smallest. 

The  room  was  full  of  flowers,  as  before — 
costliest  flowers.  Masses  of  azaleas  and  white 
lilac  lighted  up  the  dark  panelled  walls ;  a 
shallow  vase,  filled  with  gardenias,  exhaled  an 
almost     oppressive     perfume     in    the     drowsy 
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atmosphere  ;  and  Dolores  wore  a  cluster  of  heavy 
yellow  roses,  fastened  amidst  the  rich  black 
lace  of  her  bodice  with  a  diamond  pin. 
These  things  told  of  wealth  from  some  source 
or  other,  and  Florestan  suspected  that  the 
source  was  not  altogether  holy. 

Louise  Marcet  received  him  with  a  gentle 
smile.  Her  plain  black  gown  and  complete 
absence  of  ornament  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
subdued  splendour  of  her  aunt  and  cousin ;  but 
the  melancholy  expressed  in  her  face  was  hardly 
more  pronounced  than  Mademoiselle  Quijada's 
ennui.  And  Florestan  told  himself  that  the 
young  and  lovely  woman  was  not  much  happier 
than  the  faded  spinster,  whose  age  he  was  unable 
to  guess.  That  iron-grey  hair  was  evidently 
premature,  and  the  deep  lines  in  the  face  were 
those  which  sorrow  ploughs  in  young  faces, 
rather  than  the  wrinkles  of  advancing  years. 

Florestan  found  his  society  appreciated  by 
Dolores,  who  brightened  at  his  coming,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  conversation.  She  talked 
very  little  herself,  and  she  was  evidently  afraid 
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of  her  mother,  but  she  was  not  ^Yithout  intel- 
ligGDce.  There  was  something  in  her  look  and 
manner  which  suggested  the  idea  of  an  im- 
prisoned spirit,  a  nature  bound  and  trammelled, 
a  bird  caught  in  a  net. 

MoDsieur  and  Madame  Duturque  arrived  soon 
after  Florestan,  and  the  Professor  entertained  the 
small  assembly  with  various  Reveries,  Suites, 
Nocturnes,  and  Gavottes  of  his  own  composition, 
which  were  so  impressed  with  the  stamp  of  the 
composer's  individuality  that  to  Florestan's 
untrained  ear  they  sounded  all  alike.  The 
utmost  he  could  find  to  say  about  them  was  that 
they  were  strikingly  original. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  evening.  Louise  Marcet 
sat  in  her  favourite  corner,  and  only  replied 
when  she  was  spoken  to.  At  ten  o'clock 
Madame  Quijada  invited  her  guests  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  tea  and  sorbets  and 
daintiest  sandwiches  were  served  with  some 
distinction.  Florestan  noted  the  massive  silver, 
and  delicate  porcelain,  and  formed  his  own 
conclusions.    Conversation  grew  livelier  with  the 
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stimulus  of  this  light  refreshment.  The 
excellent  Duturque  devoured  foie-gras  sand- 
wiches by  the  dozen,  and  drank  much  straw- 
coloured  tea  out  of  shallow  egg-shell  cups, 
while  his  worthy  wife  nibbled  sweet  cakes, 
talking  in  a  gentle  strain  all  the  time  to  Madame 
Quijada  about  the  delinquencies  of  her  latest 
honne  a  tout  faire.  This  entertainment  lasted 
nearly  an  hour,  and  the  clock  chimed  eleven 
soon  after  the  little  party  returned  to  the  salon. 

Florestan  approached  his  hostess  to  take  leave, 
when  the  door  opened  suddenly ^and  a  man  walked 
unannounced  into  the  room,  saluted  Madame 
Quijada  with  a  careless  nod  as  he  passed  her, 
and  made  straight  for  the  piano,  near  which 
Dolores  was  seated  talking  to  the  Professor. 
He  leant  over  Dolores  and  began  to  talk  to  her, 
without  taking  the  faintest  notice  of  any  one  else 
in  the  room. 

"  You  are  late,  Leon,"  said  Madame  Quijada ; 
"  I  had  given  you  up  for  to-night." 

"I've  no  doubt  you  were  able  to  amuse 
yourself  without  me,"  replied  the  late  arrival. 
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with  a  resentful  glance  at  Florestan.     "■  May  I 
ask  to  be  introduced  to  your  new  friend  ?  " 

'*  x^ssuredly,  if  3Ionsieur  permits.'"  Florestan 
bowed.     "  M.  Leon  Duverdier — Mr.  Florestan." 

"  Madame  Quijada's  circle  is  so  small  that  a 
stranger's  presence  always  makes  an  impression," 
said  Duverdier.  "  Are  you  a  resident  in  Pari.^, 
Mr.  Florestan,  or  a  visitor  only  ?  Your  face 
seems  familiar  to  me."    , 

"  Very  likely,  Monsieur,  since  I  am  a  resident, 
and  an  habitue  in  many  places  where  Parisians 
are  mostly  to  be  found." 

Duverdier  turned  to  Dolores,  and  Florestan 
was  going  to  wish  his  hostess  good  night,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  Louise  Marcet, 
who  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  was  standing: 
near  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  paler  than  he 
had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  Duverdier  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  aversion.  AVithout  a  word,  and  with 
that  gaze  unchanging  to  the  last,  she  passed 
into  the  dining-room,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Duverdier  noticed  the  manoeuvre  with  a 
nervous  little  laugh. 

"  Mademoiselle  Marcet  is  no  more  sociable 
than  usual,"  he  said  lightly.  "Has  she  been 
suffering  from  one  of  her  hysterical  attacks  ?  " 

Neither  mother  nor  daughter  answered  his 
question,  and  he  did  not  repeat  it.  Florestan 
changed  his  mind,  and  instead  of  bidding  good 
night  seated  himself  near  Madame  Quijada's  sofa, 
where  he  remained  while  the  Duturques  took 
leave,  a  somewhat  lengthy  business,  and  while 
Dolores  and  the  new  comer  conversed  in  low 
voices,  and  with  their  heads  very  close  together. 

"  This  is  the  man  she  loves,"  thought 
Florestan;  "but  I  don't  think  this  is  the  man 
who  finds  the  gilding  for  this  luxurious  cage." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  outstay  the  late 
arrival,  if  he  could  without  bad  manners,  and 
he  occupied  himself  by  a  profound  consideration 
of  the  stranger's  appearance. 

It  was  a  handsome  face  and  a  clever  face,  but 
the  cleverness  was  closely  allied  with  craft,  the 
good  looks  were  marred  by  obvious  indications 
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of  a  premature  decay,  such  decay  as  rarely  comes 
from  any  other  cause  than  a  dissipated  and 
wholly  evil  life.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  was 
hidden  by  a  thick  black  beard,  but  there  were 
lines  about  the  eyes  which  told  a  whole  history 
to  Gilbert  Florestan.  He  had  lived  much 
amongst  Frenchmen  of  all  grades,  and  he  knew 
what  those  wicked  lines  meant. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  Bladame  Quijada's  daughter/* 
he  said  to  himself;  and  it  was  with  a  real 
sorrow  that  he  saw  the  beautiful  young  head 
leaning  so  near  the  high,  narrow  forehead,  pre- 
maturely bald  and  deeply  lined — the  fresh  and 
pure  cheek  of  girlhood  almost  touching  the 
cheek  of  wasted  manhood,  with  its  livid,  blood- 
less hue  and  sunken  outline.  "  Women  are  like 
barnacles,"  he  said ;  ^'  they  are  always  ready  to 
fasten  upon  a  wreck." 

The  timepiece  chimed  midnight.  He  could 
not  decently  protract  his  visit,  having  arrived 
at  nine  o'clock.  Duverdier  had  a  better 
excuse  for  lingering,  and  he  evidently  meant  to 
stay. 
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Madame  Quijada  begged  Florestan  to  repeat 
his  visit.  Dolores  hardly  looked  up  in  answer  to 
his  parting  salutation ;  her  whole  being  seemed 
absorbed  in  Duverdier's  half-whispered  utter- 
ances. 

"  Where  did  you  pick  up  your  new  friend  ?  " 
asked  Duverdier,  directly  the  door  closed  upon 
the  departing  guest.  *'  At  that  general  mis- 
cellany of  curiosities,  the  Duturque  salon,  I 
suppose,"  he  went  on,  answering  his  own 
question.  "  Yet  he  looks  a  trifle  too  aristocratic 
to  have  come  out  of  the  Duturque  collection." 

"  We  met  him  at  Madame  Duturque's  all  the 
same,"  Madame  Quijada  replied  coldly. 

"  Really  !  And  may  I  ask  your  motive  for 
making  him  free  of  this  salon  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  seemed  interested 
in  us.  In  our  lonely  lives  it  is  pleasant  to  make 
an  agreeable  acquaintance  whose  society  cannot 
compromise  us." 

"  Do  you  think  Perez  would  approve  of  such 
an  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  Perez  is  in  Spaim" 
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"  Yes,  but  he  is  not  going  to  stay  there  for 
ever ;  and  when  he  comes  back  to  Pari?;,  and 
finds  your  English  acquaintance  domesticated 
here,  I  doubt  if  he  will  be  over  pleased." 

"He  will  not  make  any  objection  to  an 
occasional  visit  from  3Ir.  Florestan.  Indeed, 
there  is  only  one  person  to  whom  he  seriously 
objects." 

"Namely,  your  humble  servant.  I  accept  the 
prejudice  as  a  compliment.  And  now,  best  of 
women,  to  business.  I  have  been  making  a 
proposition  to  Dolores,  but  she  is  not  an  arith- 
metician, and  I  cannot  inspire  her  with  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  capital 
well  invested  and  capital  lying  idle  at  a 
banker's." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  to  say  another  word," 
exclaimed  Madame  Quijada.  "I  know  exactly 
what  is  coming.  You  have  got  iato  some  new 
difficulty  on  the  Bourse,  and  you  want  us  to 
help  you  out  of  it — as  we  have  done  before,  to 
our  everlasting  loss." 

*'  I  am  not  in  a  difficulty  ;    but  I   have  the 
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chance  of  making  a  great  coup;  and  you  may 
share  my  luck,  if  you  like." 

"Thanks  for  the  privilege.  We  are  not 
gamblers." 

"This  is  a  certainty.  The  Valley  of  Dolce 
Aqua  Mineral  Works — a  valley  west  of  Santa- 
Kosa,  in  the  Sonoma  County,  a  valley  which  is 
one  silver-mine.  Since  the  Creation  that  wealth 
has  lain  there,  unknown,  undreamt  of.  It  is 
known  now  only  to  a  chosen  few.  The  whole 
valley  has  been  bought  for  a  song.  Shares  in 
the  property  are  now  to  be  had  at  par.  Once 
the  truth  gets  known  they  will  go  up  five 
hundred  per  cent.  You  know  what  silver  has 
done  for  Mackay.  In  the  Dolce  Aqua  Valley 
there  is  the  making  of  twenty  Mackays.  Will 
you  go  in  for  a  share  in  a  big  pile  while  you've 
the  chance  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Madame  Quijada,  with  un- 
compromising firmness. 

"  That  is  a  monosyllabic  answer." 

"At  any  rate  it  is  one  you  can't  misunderstand. 
I  think  it  was  copper  last  time,  was  it  not? 
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And  the  time  before  it  was  lead,  and  before  that 
quicksilver.  What  will  it  be  next  time,  I 
wonder  ?     Perhaps  brass." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  are  unscientific ;  brass 
does  not  grow  in  mines." 

"No?  Only  on  the  foreheads  of  men,  I 
suppose." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which 
Duverdier  paced  the  room  with  a  troubled  air. 

He  was  decidedly  handsome,  and  he  had  a 
certain  style  which  is  attractive  among  a  certain 
class,  though  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  good 
style.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  but  there  was 
a  carelessness  about  his  costume,  and  an  odour 
of  tobacco,  which  hinted  that  his  evening  had 
not  been  spent  in  very  exacting  society. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  first  at 
Dolores  and  then  at  her  mother,  "  if  you  will 
not  go  in  with  me,  and  pull  off  a  fortune, 
perhaps  you  will  help  me  by  a  loan.  I  have 
pledged  myself  to  take  a  hundred  shares  at  five 
hundred  francs  per  share,  and  have  paid  a 
deposit  of  twenty  per  cent.,  which  will   be  for- 
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felted  if  I  don't  take  them  up,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  discredit.  Will  you  lend  me  twenty 
thousand  francs  for  three  months  ?  " 

"My  dear  Leon,  you  talk  as  if  we  were 
Eothschilds,  my  poor  girl  and  I." 

"I  talk  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  who  and 
what  you  are,"  replied  Duverdier,  in  a  cold,  hard 
voice,  and  with  a  cruel  emphasis  upon  every 
word.  "  I  talk  with  the  knowledge  that  Dolores 
has  but  to  lift  up  her  finger  in  order  to  get  any 
money  she  wants  out  of  that  old  money-bag, 
Perez,  whom  you  and  she  only  tolerate  because 
he  is  a  money-bag.  She  has  only  to  say  to 
him,  *I  have  a  caprice  which  will  cost  me 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs ' — a  gown,  a 
horse,  an  orchid,  what  you  will — for  the  cheque 
to  be  written  and  the  cash  placed  at  her  disposal, 
to  fling  out  of  window  if  she  likes." 

"What  if  he  were  to  guess  that  the  caprice 
was  another  name  for  a  lover's  necessity  ?  "  asked 
Madame  Quijada. 

"  He  will  not  guess.  He  is  blind  and  helpless 
where  Dolores  is  concerned." 
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"  Well,  tie  is  not  going  to  be  fooled  tliis  time. 
I  forbid  my  daughter  to  lend  you  another  louis. 
You  have  bled  us  enough  already — enough  for 
a  lifetime.  You  belong  to  an  insatiable  race 
— the  race  of  gamblers.  Race-course,  Monte 
Carlo,  or  Bourse,  it  is  all  the  same  thing. 
Call  the  vice  by  what  name  you  like,  it  means 
ruin ! " 

"  And  yet  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  venture 
of  mine  you  would  never  have  been  able  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life  at  Madrid  as  a  woman 
of  good  family,"  said  Duverdier,  white  with 
anger.  "  You  owe  me  everything,  and  yet 
refuse  to  help  me  in  my  need  ! " 

"l^ou  had  better  forget  that  old  debt,  for 
fear  I  should  remember  it  too  often,"  said  tlie 
elder  woman. 

There  was  something  in  her  tone,  something 
in  her  look,  that  silenced  him  for  a  time,  and 
when  he  spoke  next  all  the  insolence  was  gone 
from  his  speech. 

"For  pity's  sake  help  me  with  a  few  hundred 
louis  !  "  he  said.    ^*  If  you  refuse  I  am  a  lost  man  ; 
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and  I  know  you  have  something  in  an  old 
stocking  —  more  thousands  than  I  am  asking 
hundreds.  You  are  too  clever  a  woman  not  to 
provide  for  the  hazards  of  the  future." 

"If  I  have  put  away  something  for  my  old 
age  you  can't  suppose  1  shall  destroy  that 
provision  in  order  to  save  you  from  a  peril 
which  would  be  renewed  in  less  than  six  months. 
If  things  are  desperate  in  Paris  you  had  better 
get  out  of  Paris  while  you  can,  and  try  your 
fortunes  somewhere  else.  I  never  thought  this 
a  good  place  of  residence  for  you." 

"You  have  made  up  your  mind?"  he  asked, 
with  sudden  fierceness. 

"  Irrevocably." 

"  So  be  it.     Good  night,  Dolores." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  before  she  was  aware, 
kissed  her  passionately,  and  walked  to  the  door. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  You  will  know  all  about  that  to-morrow," 
he  answered,  and  banged  the  door  behind  him 
to  give  emphasis  to  his  words. 

Dolores  would  have  rushed  out  of  the  room  in 
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pursuit  of  him,  but  her  mother  stopped  her  on 
the  threshold. 

"He  means  to  kill  himself!"  cried  the  girl 
wildly. 

"  Not  he,  child !  Of  a  thousand  men  who 
make  that  kind  of  threat  only  one  ever  realizes 
it.  He  belongs  to  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine." 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

daisy's  diaky  at  lamford. 

Home  is  sweet  even  after  Italy,  even  after  the 
bright  and  busy  streets  of  Paris,  with  their 
flower  shops,  and  milliners,  and  bonbons,  and 
prettinesses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  Bois,  and  the 
carriages,  and  the  smart  people,  and  the  music, 
and  the  life  and  movement  everywhere,  and 
above  all  the  opera  and  the  theatres.  Paris  was 
very  nice.  I  liad  no  idea  I  could  enjoy  any  city 
so  much  after  Venice.  I  thought  that  enchanting 
labyrinth  of  marble,  lying  upon  the  breast  of  the 
waves,  would  take  the  colour  out  of  every  other 
city  in  the  world.  But  Paris  was  nice,  all  the 
same,  and  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it.  Home  is 
sweet  always.  I  have  been  reading  my  German 
Plato  this  morning  under  the  willows  that  shade 
my  father's  grave,  in  the  old  spot  that  has  been 
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my  sanctuary  ever  since  I  began  to  read  serious 
books,  and  to  try  to  understand  the  thoughts 
of  great  writers.  Plato  is  so  comforting  after 
Schopenhauer  and  Hartmanu.  Plato  is  full  of 
hope ;  they  are  the  preachers  of  despair. 

Mother  seems  happy  to  be  at  home  again,  in 
the  old  rooms,  among  the  books  and  pictures, 
and  in  the  gardens  she  loves  so  dearly.  She  has 
imported  a  small  fortune  in  the  shape  of  specimen 
conifers  and  azaleas  and  peonies  and  roses  from 
a  famous  nurseryman  near  Paris ;  and  she  is 
happily  employed  in  superintending  the  planting 
of  her  treasures.  It  is  rather  late  for  planting, 
our  head-gardener  says  in  his  broad  Scotch ; 
and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  us  a  saying 
quoted  by  the  great  Sir  Walter  himself.  "  Plaunt 
a  tree  before  Candlemass  and  ye  may  commaund 
it  to  grow :  plaunt  one  after  Candlemass  and  ye 
may  joost  entreat  it  to  grow."  But,  in  spite  of 
Sir  Walter's  proverb,  we  must  trust  in  Providence 
and  in  our  good  old  Macpherson's  skill. 

Uncle  Ambrose  retains   the  cottage  in  which 
he  has  lived  so  lonir,  and  in  which  Cyril's  child- 
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hood  was  spent.  There  is  no  room  in  our  house 
for  his  books,  which  fill  every  available  wall  in 
the  cottage,  so  he  keeps  them  on  their  old  shelves, 
and  uses  his  old  study  when  he  is  working  on 
any  subject  which  requires  much  reference  to 
authorities.  He  is  writing  a  new  book,  I  believe, 
though  he  has  not  confessed  as  much  to  either 
mother  or  me.  He  is  very  reticent  about  his 
literary  work,  and  seemed  surprised  and  almost 
scared  by  the  success  of  his  last  book,  and  by 
the  tremendous  amount  of  criticism  and  argu- 
mentation that  was  expended  upon  it. 

"I  could  not  live  without  literary  work,"  he 
told  me  once;  "but  I  do  not  derive  much 
pleasure  from  the  publication  of  a  book.  Critics 
are  an  aggravating  race.  They  see  meanings 
that  I  never  meant;  they  overlook  the  better 
part  of  my  work." 

He  is  the  most  self-contained  man  this  world 
ever  saw,  I  believe.  He  takes  no  delight  in  the 
things  that  please  other  people;  but  he  is  the 
best  and  kindest  friend  I  have,  and  he  adores 
mother;    so  what   can   I  want   more  in  him  to 
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make  up  perfection?  Cyril  is  his  opposite  in 
most  things — all  energy,  action,  light-heartedness. 
I  sometimes  wish  he  were  a  little  less  light- 
hearted.  One  may  weary  of  perpetual  sunshine. 
If  I  am  ever  in  a  sad  or  meditative  mood  I  have 
a  feeling  that,  however  kind  Cyril  is,  he  can't 
understand  me.  He  seems  miles  and  miles  away 
from  me — as  far  as  from  England  to  America. 

He  has  been  away  at  Oxford  since  we  came 
home,  visiting  some  of  his  college  friends.  Of 
course  I  miss  him  sadly,  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
relief  in  being  alone,  after  continual  companion- 
ship. Had  Cyril  been  here  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  spend  a  morning  by  my  father's 
grave.  He  would  have  wanted  me  to  go  for 
a  ride,  or  a  walk,  or  to  row  down  to  Henley. 
I  fall  back  into  my  old  ways  and  my  sad,  quiet 
life  naturally,  while  he  is  away,  and  if  it  were 
not  that  we  write  to  each  other  every  dav  I 
might  almost  forget  that  we  are  engaged. 

Uncle  Ambrose  is  not  fond  of  Kiver  Lawn. 
He  does  not  say  as  much,  but  I  know  him  too 
well  not  to  find  out  his  real  feelings.     Children 
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have  a  way  of  watching  faces ;  and  I  used  to 
watch  his  face  years  ago  to  see  when  he  was 
pleased  or  displeased  with  me,  so  that  I  came 
to  know  every  line  in  his  countenance,  and  what 
every  line  means. 

No ;   he  is  not  fond  of  Kiver  Lawn.     All  the 
things  I  love — the  quaint  old  cottage  rooms  that 
father  and  mother  found  here  before  they  were 
married,  the  low  ceilings,  the  bow  windows,  the 
great  oak  beams,  and  diamond  panes,  and  leaden 
lattices — have   no    charm    for    Uncle   Ambrose. 
Nor   yet   the   handsome   rooms   father   built,  so 
studiously  arranged  for  mother's  comfort ;  draw- 
ing-room and  dining-room  below,  bedroom,  dress- 
ing-room, and  boudoir  above.     Nothing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  old  rooms,  or  more 
comfortable  and  luxurious  than   the   new ;    and 
yet  Uncle  Ambrose  does  not  like  the  house.     I 
can  see  it  in  his  face.    He  seems  to  bear  a  grudge 
towards  the  place  father  loved  and  cared  about. 
Is  it  jealousy,  I  wonder?     Surely  a  philosopher, 
a  man  who  has  studied  the  deeper  meanings  and 
mysteries  of  life,  present  and  future,  as  Socrates 
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studied  them — surely  such  a  man  could  not  feel  so 
petty  and  limited  a  feeling  as  jealousy — ^jealousy 
of  my  dear  dead  father's  love  and  forethought 
for  my  mother;  a  jealousy  so  trivial  as  to  set 
him  against  the  rooms  and  the  furniture  my 
father  provided  for  his  wife. 

No;  I  cannot  believe  him  capable  of  such 
pettiness.  He  is  a  man  of  large  mind  and  far- 
reaching  thoughts,  and  to  be  jealous  about  chairs 
and  tables — impossible  ! 

But  the  fact  still  remains.  Uncle  Ambrose 
does  not  like  Eiver  Lawn.  He  is  full  of  his 
plans  for  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  He 
has  been  to  London  with  my  mother  twice 
already,  to  hurry  on  the  work.  He  wants  to 
instal  us  there  at  the  beginning  of  June,  so 
that  we  may  enjoy  all  the  gaieties  of  the  season, 
the  summer  season  when  people  almost  live  out 
of  doors.  Mother  is  to  be  presented  on  her 
marriage,  and  I  am  to  be  presented  by  mother. 
She  has  already  begun  to  talk  of  my  court  gown, 
all  white,  like  a  bride's.  Cyril  suggested  that 
it  would  be  an  economy  for  us  to  marry  while 
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the  gown  is  fresh ;  but  I  told  him  that  the  idea 
of  matrimony  in  relation  to  him  had  not  yet 
entered  my  head. 

"It  has  entered  other  people's  heads  though, 
my  dear  Lady  Disdain,"  said  he.  "  I  suppose 
you  know  that  a  certain  suite  of  rooms  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  is  being  fitted  with  a  view  to  our 
joint  occupation  ?  " 

*'  *  With  a  view '  means  any  time  within  the  next 
ten  years,"  I  told  him. 

Upon  this  he  began  to  be  disagreeably  per- 
sistent, and  declared  that  nobody  had  ever  con- 
templated a  long  engagement ;  which  is  utterly 
untrue,  since  mother  suggested  that  we  should 
wait  two  years  before  we  marry.  We  had  plenty 
of  money,  he  said,  and  what  was  there  to  prevent 
our  being  married  before  the  summer  was  over? 

"A  great  many  things,"  said  I.  "But  first 
and  chief  among  them  the  fact  that  we  are  both 
much  too  feather-headed  to  take  such  an  awful 
step  as  matrimony." 

And  then  I  reminded  him  how  nice  it  is  to  be 
engaged ;  how  much  nicer  for  young  people  like 
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us,  than  to  be  married  and  tied  to  each  other  in  a 
sort  of  domestic  bondage. 

"  Marriage  is  a  capital  institution  for  middle- 
aged  and  elderly  people,"  said  I.  "  The  very 
best  and  brightest  examples  we  have  of  married 
people  are  Baucis  and  Philemon,  and  Darby  and 
Joan.  Now  you  would  not  expect  me  to  feel  like 
Baucis." 

"  Baucis  was  young  once,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  and  then  no  doubt  she  was  engaged  to 
Philemon,  and  he  used  to  serenade  her  as  you 
did  me  that  night  at  Venice.  Oh,  it  was  lovely  ! 
You  couldn't  have  serenaded  your  luife.  You 
would  have  been  indoors  grumbling  at  her,  more 
likely." 

"Daisy,  you  are  talking  nonsense,"  said- he 
sternly ;   and  no  doubt  he  spoke  the  truth. 

"Oh,  I  am  only  pleading  for  youth  and  liberty 
— for  the  morning-hours  of  life,"  I  explained. 
While  you  are  my  fiance  you  can  go  where  you 
like,  do  what  you  like,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
find  fault  with  you.  If  I  were  your  wife  I  might 
feel  offended   at    your   go'ng   up  to   London   so 
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often,  and  coming  home  so  late  at  night,  and 
being  a  member  of  so  many  clubs.  If  I  were 
your  wife  I  might  grumble  at  your  accepting 
that  invitation  to  Oxford  for  next  week." 

"  Tell  me  to  withdraw  ray  acceptance,  and 
it  is  done,"  he  cried,  in  his  impulsive  w^ay. 
*'I  give  you  all  the  authority  of  a  Avife  in 
advance.  '  Being  your  slave  what  can  I  do  but 
wait '  " 

"  Don't  quote  that  sonnet,"  I  said.  "  Everybody 
does.     Quote  something  fresh." 

He  did  not  notice  this  impertinence.  He  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state  of 
excitement. 

"  Your  mother  did  not  think  like  you,  Daisy," 
he  said.  "  She  was  only  nineteen  w^hen  she 
married." 

"  Ah,  but  then  she  adored  my  father,"  said  I, 
without  thinking  what  I  was  saying. 

He  stopped  his  impetuous  perambulations, 
and  walked  over  to  me  with  a  terrible  counten- 
ance. He  laid  his  hands  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  looked  me  in  the  face. 
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*-3Iargaret  Hatrell,"  lie  said,  "do   you  mean 
what  your  words  imply  ?  " 

"  Do  I  mean  that  my  mother  was  desperately 
in  love  with  my  father  ?     Of  course  I  do." 

"  And  that  you  are  not  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"Not  desperately  in  love.  Oh!  Cyril,  don't 
look  at  me  like  that.  You  have  no  right  to  look 
so  angry  ;  you  have  no  riiiht  to  look  so  shocked 
and  distressed.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  adored 
you?  Did  I  ever  pretend  to  be  desperately  in 
love  ?  Never,  never,  never  !  I  am  not  romantic 
or  poetical  as  my  mother  was  at  my  age.  I  have 
been  taught  differently.  Your  father  trained  my 
mind,  and  he  did  not  make  me  romantic.  It  isn't 
in  my  nature  to  love  any  one  as  mother  loved  my 
father— at  least,  I  think  not." 

A  strange  faltering  stopped  me  as  I  said  this ; 
a  curious  dim  feeling  that  there  were  hidden 
possibilities  in  my  heart ;  dreams  that  I  might 
have  dreamt ;  feelings  that  would  have  brought 
my  mind  nearer  akin  to  my  mother's  mind ;  if 
Fate  had  been  different. 

The  look  of  absolute  distress  in  his  face  made 
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me  unhappy,  and   I   tried  to  make  amends  for 
my  foolish,  inconsiderate  speech. 

*'  Why  should  you  be  shocked  because  I  am 
not  romantic  ?"  I  asked.  "  I  don't  think  you  are 
a  very  romantic  person  either.  We  have  known 
each  other  all  our  lives,  and  we  ought  to  be  very 
happy  together  by-and-by.  Is  not  that  enough, 
Cyril?" 

"Not  quite,"  he  answered,  graver  than  I  had 
ever  seen  him  until  that  moment ;  "  but  I  suppose 
it  is  all  I  shall  get,  so  I  must  be  satisfied." 
***** 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  amused  myself  with  an 
exploration.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  almost 
summer-like,  though  we  are  still  in  the  time  of 
tulips  and  hyacinths,  and  the  beeches  have  not 
3^et  unfolded  their  tender  young  leaves.  Mother 
had  gone  to  London  with  her  husband  to  look 
at  the  drawing-rooms,  which  are  receiving  their 
finishing  touches  at  the  hands  of  the  decorators, 
and  I  had  all  the  day  to  myself.  I  spent  the 
whole  morning  at  my  studies,  working  upon  a 
synopsis  of  Duruy's  history  of  the  Greeks,  which 
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Uncle  Ambrose  advised  me  to  write ;  fiistly,  to 
impress  historical  facts  upon  my  mind;  secondly, 
to  cultivate  style  ;  and  thirdly,  to  acquire  the 
power  of  arranging  and  condensing  a  subject  with 
neatness  and  facility.  It  is  rather  dry  work,  but 
I  like  it,  and  I  adore  the  Greeks.  I  have  been 
reading  Ebers'  Egyptian  story  between  whiles, 
and  I  think  that  has  helped  me  to  realize  the 
atmosphere  of  that  bygone  age  when  Pi.sistratus 
was  ruling  at  Athens,  and  Crcesns  was  preaching 
platitudes  upon  his  fallen  fortunes  at  the  Court 
of  Amasis. 

I  finished  my  work  before  lunch,  which  is  an 
absurd  meal  when  mother  is  away — a  mere 
scramble  with  the  dogs,  who  come  in  to  keep  me 
company,  and  clear  my  plate  under  my  nose. 
Directly  after  lunch  I  took  up  my  hat  to  go  out, 
whereupon  Sappho  and  Phaon,  my  darling  Irish 
setters,  went  mad,  and  nearly  knocked  me  down  in 
their  delighted  anticipation  of  a  ramble  with  me. 

We  had  explored  every  lane,  copse,  and  com- 
mon within  four  miles  of  Eiver  Lawn,  so  I  wanted, 
if  I  possibly  could,  to  give  the  dogs  a  change ; 
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and  I  thought  I  would  venture  to  peep  in  at 
Fountain  Head,  where  the  shrubberies  are  full  of 
primroses  at  this  season. 

The  Fountain  Head  gardener  and  our  under- 
gardener  are  great  friends,  and  I  have  often 
talked  to  him  when  he  has  been  in  our  grounds. 
I  know  the  old  housekeeper,  too  :  so  I  had  no 
compunction  in  opening  a  little  gate  in  the 
shrubbery  which  gives  on  to  the  narrow  lane 
that  divides  our  property  from  Mr.  Florestan's. 
There  is  a  grand  entrance  on  the  Henley  Koad, 
and  high  iron  gates,  and  a  rustic  lodge  with  a 
thatched  roof  and  the  dearest  old  chimney  stack. 
The  gardener's  family  live  in  this  lodge ;  but  the 
big  gate  is  only  opened  when  Mr.  Florestan  is  at 
home,  and  that  is  very  seldom.  He  told  me  he 
meant  to  be  oftener  at  Fountain  Head  in  future. 
He  feels  himself  growing  too  old  for  a  roving 
life.  I  suppose  he  must  be  at  least  nine  and 
twenty,  which  is  certainly  old  compared  with 
Cjril  and  me. 

How  nice  it  is  to  be  young — to  feel  one's  self 
quite  young  !  and  how  sad  it  must  be  when  weari- 
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ness  and  age  begin  to  creep  over  one !  I  am 
miserable  sometimes  when  I  tliink  that  mother 
will  grow  old  before  I  do— that  I  shall  see  the 
shadows  stealing  over  that  dear  and  lovely  face — 
the  shadows  that  foretell  the  end.  Oh  I  that  is 
the  bane  of  life ;  that  is  what  makes  life  not 
worth  livino: — the  knowledo;e  that  death  is  wait- 
ing  somewhere  on  that  road  we  know  not — the 
grey  mysterious  highway  of  the  future — waiting 
for  those  we  love. 

***** 
The  old  shrubberies  looked  lovely  in  the  after- 
noon sun,  such  a  wild  wealth  of  rhododendron  and 
arbutus,  and  so  many  fine  conifers  half  buried 
among  the  spreading  branches,  a  tangle  of  loveli- 
ness, periwinkle  and  St.  John's  wort  straggling 
over  every  bit  of  unoccupied  ground.  Phaon  and 
{Sappho  rushed  about  like  mad  things,  imagining 
all  sorts  of  impossible  vermin,  and  scratching  and 
digging  whenever  they  got  out  of  reach  of  my 
whip.  That  dog-whip  of  mine  looks  formidable, 
but  I'm  afraid  those  two  clever  darlings  know 
that  I  would  not  hurt  them  for  worlds. 
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I  had  my  pocket  Dante  with  me,  meaning  to 
try  and  fancy  myself  in  the  pine  forest  near 
Ravenna,  where  he  used  to  meditate,  but  the  book 
was  80  far  true  to  its  name  that  it  never  left  my 
pocket.  I  seemed  to  have  so  much  to  think 
about ;  and  a  spring  afternoon,  with  light  cloud- 
lets floating  in  a  pale  blue  sky,  and  the  perfume 
of  violets  in  the  air,  sets  all  one's  most  fanciful 
fancies  roaming  far  and  wide.  I  think  my 
thoughts  were  light  as  thistle-down  or  vanity 
that  afternoon,  or  they  could  never  have  strayed 
so  far ;  and  yet  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in 
them,  for  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Gilbert 
Florestan  and  his  melanclioly  position,  quite 
alone  in  the  world,  mother  and  father  both 
lying  still  and  dumb,  as  my  dear  father  lies  in 
his  grave  under  the  willows — no  sister  or  brother, 
no  one  to  care  for  him  or  to  lean  upon  him. 

No  doubt  he  has  cousins,  as  I  have.  I  have 
not  quite  made  up  my  mind  whether  cousins  are  a 
necessary  evil  or  a  modified  blessing.  I'm  afraid, 
if  I  stood  alone  in  the  world  as  he  does,  Dora 
and  Flora  would  not  fill  a  large  gap  in  my  life. 
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I  rambled  in  the  shrubberies  and  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  gardens  till  I  was  tired,  and  then  I 
began  to  feel  the  keenest  curiosity  about  the 
inside  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  house,  but  it  is  old  and 
di2:nified.  When  one  has  come  but  lately  from 
a  city  of  palaces,  one  can  hardly  be  altogether 
alive  to  the  beauty  of  an  old  English  mansion, 
with  moss-grown  walls  and  deep-set  windows,  and 
a  general  grevness  and  low  tone  of  colour  which 
some  people  find  dispiriting.  Yet  the  house 
touched  me  by  a  kind  of  mournful  beauty  and 
a  sense  of  quiet  desolation,  such  as  I  felt  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  when  I  looked  at  those  old  neg- 
lected mansions  upon  some  of  the  smaller  canals, 
so  gloomy  in  their  grandeur,  as  of  the  dead  irre- 
vocable past.  I  have  felt  sometimes  as  if  I  would 
give  worlds  to  be  able  to  buy  one  of  those  de- 
graded, dilapidated  old  palaces,  and  to  clear  away 
all  its  parasite  growth  of  petty  modern  uses,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  splendour  and  the  beauty  of 
three  hundred  years  ago.  And  yet  I  have  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  the  phantoms  that  might 
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coirie  crowding  round  me  in  those  great,  grand 
rooms ;  of  all  the  dead  people  who  might  awake  at 
the  sound  of  music  and  laughter  in  the  home 
where  they  were  once  young  and  merry. 

I  walked  up  and  down  the  broad  gravel  terrace 
in  front  of  Mr.  Florestan's  house.  It  stands  only 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
bank,  and  a  wide  lawn  slopes  gently  fi*om  the 
house  to  the  river.  I  could  see  the  boats  going 
by,  and  hear  the  voices  of  the  rowers,  which  were 
a  relief  after  the  uncanny  feeling  that  had  crept 
over  me  while  I  was  in  the  great  overgrown 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  I  be- 
lieve the  gardener  must  have  given  himself  a 
holiday,  for  not  a  human  creature  did  I  see  in 
the  grounds. 

There  is  a  glass  door  opening  on  to  the  terrace, 
with  an  old-fashioned  hanging  bell.  I  ventured 
to  ring  that  antiquated  bell,  trembling  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  ghosts,  and  perhaps  a  little  at  the 
thought  that  the  old  housekeeper  would  wonder 
at  my  wanting  to  explore  her  domain.  The 
fancy   had   never   come    into   my   foolish   brain 
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before  to-day ;  but  I  suppose  that  was  because  I 
had  seen  so  little  of  3Ir.  Florestan  until  we  met 
in  Paris,  and  could  not  feel  any  particular  interest 
in  his  house.  Now  that  I  know  him,  the  house 
seems  like  an  old  friend,  and  I  wonder  that  I  can 
have  looked  so  often  at  the  old  Indian-red  roof 
and  the  great  grey  stone  chimney-stacks,  without 
wanting  to  see  what  the  inside  is  like. 

No  one  answered  my  summons,  though  I  heard 
the  bell  ringing  with  an  awful  distinctness.  I 
rang  again,  but  still  there  was  no  answer,  though 
I  waited  Ions:  enouo:h  for  the  feeblest  of  old 
women  to  creep  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
rambling  old  house.  I  rang  a  third  time,  and 
still  there  was  no  reply,  and  the  more  I  couldn't 
get  in  the  more  keenly  curious  I  became.  So 
at  last,  knowing  old  Mrs.  3Iurdew  would  never 
resent  any  liberty  on  the  part  of  my  mother's 
daughter,  mother  being  a  power  at  Lamford,  I 
tried  the  door. 

It  opened  easily,  and  I  went  in,  taking  care  to 
shut  the  door  after  me,  so  as  to  keep  Phaon  and 
Sappho   outside.     They   were   scampering  about 
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the  shrubberies,  and  I  knew  they  would  find  their 
way  home  when  they  missed  me.  I  went  in, 
feeling  very  much  as  Fatima  must  have  felt ;  or, 
in  other  words,  just  a  little  ashamed  of  my  idle 
curiosity. 

The  house  is  a  dear  old  house,  very  shabby  as 
to  carpets  and  curtains,  but  with  lovely  old 
furniture  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  period,  and 
with  old  china  in  every  corner,  china  which  I 
feel  assured  must  be  worth  a  fortune  :  but  I  will 
never  breathe  a  word  about  its  value  to  Mr. 
rioiestan,  or  he  may  pack  it  all  off  to  Christie's. 
Men  are  such  Goths  where  Wedgewood  tea-pots 
and  Worcester  willow-pattern  are  in  question. 

Yes,  it  is  a  dear  old  house.  It  has  an  old,  old 
perfume  of  rr  se  leaves  and  lavender,  which  must 
have  been  hoarded  ever  so  long  before  Mr. 
Florestan  was  born,  in  all  the  old  chrysanthemum 
bowls  and  hawthorn  jars  which  stand  about  every- 
where on  the  tops  of  cabinets  and  in  corner 
cupboards,  and  in  quaint  little  alcoves  and  re- 
cesses which  one  meets  with  unawares  in  the 
corridors   and   lobbies.      Not   all   the   wca^.th    of 
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the  Indies  could  create  such  a  house.  It  is  the 
slow  growth  of  time,  like  the  golden  brown 
lichens  and  cool  grey  mosses  on  the  garden  walls. 

I  roamed  and  roamed  about  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  ox)ening  one  into  another,  quaintly 
inconvenient,  with  queer  little  doors,  half  wainscot 
and  half  wall  paper;  rooms  without  the  faintest 
pretension  to  splendour  or  dignity ;  rooms  that 
suggest  the  world  as  3Iiss  Edgeworth  aud  Miss 
Austen  knew  it ;  a  world  in  which  people  dined 
at  five  o'clock,  and  danced  country  dances,  and 
played  on  the  spinet,  and  painted  on  velvet,  and 
talked  about  the  luncheon-tray  and  the  Biitska. 

I  looked  at  all  the  ornaments  on  all  the  tables 
and  chimney-pieces,  the  things  our  grandmothers 
loved  :  cardboard  hand-screens,  with  pencil  land- 
scapes— Craigmiller  Castle,  Guy's  Cliff.  Spill- 
boxes.  What  are  spills,  by  the  way,  and  why 
such  a  passion  for  boxes  to  accommodate  them  ? 
Old  albums  and  scrap-book.>,  old  work-baskets 
lined  with  faded  satin.  Everything  was  arrang.^d 
as  neatly  as  it  had  been  fifty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Florestan's  grandmother  was  mistress  of  the  house. 
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and  these  were  her  things,  most  of  them.  His 
mother's  room  had  a  more  modern  look  ;  yet  even 
there  the  books,  desks,  and  work-boxes  were  old- 
fashioned.  How  quickly  the  fashion  of  this  life 
passes  away. 

At  first  I  was  too  much  interested  and  amused 
to  feel  the  uncanny  influences  of  those  deserted 
rooms,  fall  of  things  that  had  belonged  to  people 
who  were  all  dead ;  but  presently  that  air  of 
long-ago,  together  with  the  death-like  silence  of 
the  house,  began  to  affect  my  spirits.  A  feeling 
of  profound  melancholy  crept  over  me.  I  thought 
of  my  dear,  dead  father;  and  wondered,  as  I  have 
so  often  wondered,  where  the  dead  are ;  how  near 
us,  or  how  distant.  I  went  back  to  the  dining- 
room  for  a  last  look  at  the  family  portraits  before 
leaving  the  desolate  house.  Mrs.  Murdew  had 
evidently  gone  out  upon  some  errand,  and  there 
Avas  no  use  in  waiting  for  her  return. 

I  looked  with  interest  at  the  picture  on  the  left 
of  the  sideboard,  and  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  hall.  It  was  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Florestan's 
father,  a  full  length  painting,  in  a  rough  brown 
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shooting  suit,  knickerbockers,  and  mighty  hob- 
nailed boots.  A  picturesque  brown  hat,  a  gun, 
and  a  liver-coloured  pointer  were  the  accessories 
of  the  boldly  painted  figure,  against  a  background 
of  russet  foliage.  The  picture,  which  was  by  a 
master  hand,  might  have  been  called  a  study  in 
brown. 

The  likeness  between  father  and  son  was  re- 
markable. It  might  have  been  Gilbert  Florestan's 
portrait  that  I  was  looking  at.  I  studied  the 
picture  so  long — fascinated  by  that  wonderful 
slapdash  power,  the  kind  of  painting  which 
Euskin  describes  as  a  rapid  hand  and  a  full 
brush — that  the  face  seemed  to  grow  into  my 
mind,  and  the  figure  almost  took  life  and  motion 
as  I  looked  at  it.  My  nerves  were  in  a  peculiar 
state  after  that  hour  of  silence  and  thoughtful - 
ness  in  the  desolate  house,  or  else  I  could  hardly 
have  been  so  foolish  as  I  was  two  minutes  after- 
wards, when  I  turned  to  leave  the  dining-room, 
and  shrieked  with  terror  on  seeing  a  figure  on 
the  threshold  of  the  door  in  the  shadow  of  the 
half-closed  shutters. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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I  was  idiot  enough  to  mistake  tlie  real  for  the 
unreal,  the  living  son  for  the  dead  father.  In 
that  moment  of  terror  I  believed  that  the  figure 
standing  there  looking  at  me  with  a  quiet  smile 
was  the  ghostly  semblance  of  the  man  whose 
picture  I  had  contemplated  so  long. 

"  Pray,  forgive  me  for  startling  you,"  said  Mr. 
Florestan,  offering  me  his  hand  in  the  easiest  way, 
and  not  allowing  me  to  see  that  he  thought  me 
an  idiot,  as  he  must  have  done.  "  I  ought  to  have 
given  you  some  notice  of  my  arrival.  You  were 
so  absorbed  in  my  father's  picture  that  you  did 
not  hear  his  son's  footsteps." 

"  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of  that  thick  Turkey 
carpet  rather  than  of  my  abstraction,"  I  told  him  ; 
"  but  I  really  was  absorbed  in  the  picture,  and 
envying  the  painter  his  power  to  get  such  a  grand 
effect  out  of  such  simple  elements.  It  is  almost 
as  fine  as  Gainsborough's  blue  boy.  I  had  no 
idea  you  were  coming  to  England  so  soon." 

'*!  had  no  idea  myself;  but  the  distance  from 
Paris  to  Lamford  is  such  a  bagatelle  that  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  run  across  and  have  a 
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look  at  the  old  home  before  all  the  tulips  are 
withered.  My  mother  used  to  be  so  fond  of  her 
tulips,  though  they  were  never  a  costly  collection- 
A  Dutch  connoisseur  would  have  laughed  at  our 
poor  little  show." 

"Have  you  only  just  arrived?  "  I  asked,  feel- 
ing that  I  was  redder  than  the  reddest  of  the 
tulips,  and  wondering  what  he  must  think  of  my 
extraordinary  intrusion. 

"Within  three  minute?.  The  fly  is  still  at 
the  door,  and  my  servant  is  bringing  in  my 
portmanteau." 

"You  must  think  it  so  strange  to  find  me 
here,"  I  stammered,  feeling  even  worse  than 
Fatima,  though  there  were  no  gory  heads  lying 
about  to  add  to  my  embarrassment. 

"I  onlv  think  it  delis^htful  to  be  welcomed 
by  the  presence  of  a  friend,"  he  answered,  with 
inexpressible  kindness. 

There  was  something  in  his  smile  and  in  his 
tone  of  voice  so  full  of  protecting  friendliness 
that  I  began  to  feel  easier  in  my  mind,  and  was 
able  to   explain  my  appearance   in   his  dining- 
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room  on  that  particular  afternoon ;  and  then  I 
told  him  that  I  must  go  and  hunt  for  the  dogs, 
who  might  be  doing  all  manner  of  mischief  in 
his  shrubbery. 

I  had  a  secret  conviction  that  the  good 
creatures  had  gone  peaceably  home  to  the 
stables,  but  they  afforded  a  decent  excuse  to 
get  me  out  of  the  house. 

"  I  feel  sure  they  won't  do  the  slightest  harm," 
he  said;  "but  if  you  are  uneasy  on  that  score 
we'll  go  and  look  for  them  together,  and  then 
perhaps  your  mother  will  take  pity  upon  a  tired 
traveller  and  give  me  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  I  am  so  dreadfully  sorry,"  I  said.  "  Mother 
is  in  London,  and  won't  be  home  much  before 
eight." 

"That's  a  sad  disappointment.  I  had  looked 
forward  to  seeing  her  this  afternoon." 

We  went  out  at  the  hall  door  together,  and  we 
explored  the  shrubberies  and  garden,  but  saw  no 
sign  of  the  dogs.  He  went  home  with  me,  and 
we  found  Sappho  and  Phaon  in  their  kennels, 
whither  they  had  returned  half  anhour  before. 
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Then  from  the  stableyard  we  wandered  naturally 
to  the  garden,  where  the  basket  chairs  and  tables 
had  been  set  out  on  the  terrace,  in  honour  of  the 
summery  warmth  of  the  afternoon.  The  footman 
came  out  with  the  tea  tray,  and  arranged  it, 
while  Mr.  Florestan  and  I  stood  looking  at  the 
river. 

Servants  are  so  officious.  I  had  happened  to 
say  at  luncheon  that  if  the  day  continued  fine  I 
thought  I  would  have  tea  in  the  garden;  and 
here  was  the  man  setting  out  the  cups  and  saucers 
under  Mr.  Florestan's  nose. 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  I  could  not  be  so 
inhospitable  as  to  send  him  away  tea-less,  with 
my  pet  brass  kettle  singing  merrily  over  the 
spirit  lamp,  and  my  favourite  buns  frizzling 
fresh  from  the  oven.  I  made  the  best  of  my 
awkward  position. 

"  Perhaps,  as  mother  isn't  here,  you'll  allow  me 
to  give  you  a  cup  of  tea,"  I  said.  He  accepted 
eagerly.  I  almost  hoped  he'd  take  his  tea  stand- 
ing, and  go  away  directly  he  had  emptied  the 
cup.     But,  although  he  had   been  the  soul  of 
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delicacy  and  consideration  in  his  own  house, 
he  seemed  to  think  he  might  do  as  he  liked 
in  ours.  He  seated  himself  in  one  of  the 
low  basket-chairs,  and  I  felt  that  he  meant  to 
stay. 

I  dare  say  he  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
strangeness  of  it,  though  Cyril  and  I  had  tea  on 
the  terrace  tete-a-tete  many  a  time  before  we 
were  engaged,  and  Mr.  Florestan  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  Cyril.  So  I  tried  not  to  look  confused 
or  silly  as  I  poured  out  the  tea. 

"Please  let  me  wait  upon  you,"  I  said,  when 
I  saw  him  struggling  out  of  the  chair,  the  seat  of 
which  is  only  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  "  I 
know  how  tired  you  must  be.  Let  me  wait  upon 
you  just  as  if  you  were  mother." 

"The  offer  is  too  tempting.  I  own  to  feeling 
tired.  I  left  Paris  at  eight  o'clock,  and  that 
meant  leaving  my  lodgings  at  seven.  And  the 
day  was  hot  and  dry  and  dusty.  However,  this 
garden  and  the  river  make  amends  for  all  I  have 
suffered,  and  this  toasted  bun  is  better  than  the 
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most  famous  of  Bignon's  sautes.  Why  do  we 
waste  our  substance  on  Paris  dinners,  when  tea 
and  cake  on  a  sunlit  terrace  are  so  much  more 
delicious  ?  " 

"  We  cannot  always  have  the  terrace  and  the 
sunshine." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  the  winter  fireside,"  said  he. 
"  Every  one  has  a  fireside.  I  am  assured  that 
epicurean  dining  is  a  mistake.  A  man  left  to 
his  own  devices  usually  dines  on  a  mutton  chop. 
Gourmandism  is  mere  swagger  and  rivalry.  A 
Lord  Alvanley,  for  a  wager,  invents  a  dish  which 
shall  be  costlier  than  anybody  else's  dish;  a 
fricassee  composed  of  that  particular  morsel  out  of 
a  fowl's  back  which  epicures  have  christened  the 
oyster.  A  hecatomb  of  chickens  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  a  single  fricassee;  and  Lord  Alvanley 
goes  down  to  posterity  as  the  inventor  of  the  cost- 
liest dish  that  was  ever  cooked  since  Vitellius  and 
his  nightingales'  tongues.  Almost  all  our  dining 
in  Paris  is  upon  the  same  principle.  We  vie 
with  each  other  in  wastefulness,  and  restaurateurs 
grow  rich." 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  rattle  on  as  he 
took  his  tea,  devouring  buns  and  jam  sandwiches, 
and  seeming  really  to  enjoy  the  meal.  I  was 
very  soon  as  much  at  home  with  him  as  if  he 
had  been  Cyril. 

I  told  him  about  the  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  we  had  a  long  discussion  upon 
colouring  and  high  art  in  furniture.  I  find  that 
he  inclines  to  the  Italian  school,  and  thinks  that 
orientalism  is  a  mistake  in  London. 

"Your  Persian  lattices  and  Moorish  divans 
imply  perpetual  sunshine,  a  lazy  life,  and  a  semi- 
tropical  climate,"  he  said.  "They  are  mere 
foolishness  in  such  a  country  as  England.  Were 
I  furnishing  a  house  in  town,  I  would  take  a 
Florentine  palace  as  my  model.  And  so  you  are 
going  to  desert  Kiver  Lawn  in  all  its  summer 
beauty  for  the  starched  stateliness  of  Grosvenor 
Square?" 

I  told  him  that  the  change  was  not  my  choice 
or  my  mother's,  but  that  it  was  my  stepfather 
who  was  shifting  the  scene  of  our  lives.  And 
then  I  was  drawn  on  to   tell  him  of  my  step- 
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father's  dislike  of  the  house  which  had  been  my 
father's  home. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  a  natural  feeling  on  his  part," 
I  said;  "he  loves  my  mother  so  intensely  that 
he  cannot  bear  to  see  her  in  the  home  which  her 
first  husband  made  for  her." 

"Yes,  it  may  be  that  such  a  jealousy  is 
natural  to  some  temperaments.  Your  step- 
father is  a  peculiar  man,  a  man  of  deep  feeling, 
I  fancy." 

"Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  He  was  devoted  to 
my  mother  for  years — all  the  years  of  her  widow- 
hood— before  he  took  courage  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife.  He  is  the  most  unselfish  of  men.  He 
hardly  made  any  use  of  his  fortune  imtil  his 
marriage;  but  since  he  has  been  mother's 
husband  he  has  spent  his  money  like  a  prince." 

"  And  you  are  to  be  his  son's  wife  ? "  he  said. 
"That  will  strengthen  the  bond  between  your 
mother  and  him." 

His  voice  and  manner  changed  curiously  as  he 
said  this.  No  one  could  have  been  gayer  than 
he    was    five     minutes     before,    when    he    was 
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expatiating  upon  the  merits  of  jam-sandwiches. 
No  one  could  be  graver  than  he  was  now. 

I  did  not  answer  him.  What  could  I  say? 
My  engagement  is  an  accepted  fact. 

We  were  both  silent,  till  I  felt  somebody 
would  have  to  say  something,  so  I  said,  rather 
stupidly,  "Cyril  and  I  have  known  each  other 
since  we  were  children.  We  are  almost  like 
brother  and  sister." 

"Almost — with  the  difference  of  a  wedding- 
ring,"  he  answered,  as  he  rose  to  say  good-bye. 

When  he  was  gone  I  found  he  had  stayed  only 
twenty  minutes,  and  I  had  two  hours  to  dispose 
of  before  eight  o'clock. 

He  came  to  see  mother  this  afternoon,  and 
they  walked  together  on  the  terrace  in  earnest 
conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.  Uncle 
Ambrose  was  over  at  the  cottage,  buried  among 
his  books.  I  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  a  little  curious  about  what 
mother  and  Mr.  Florestan  could  find  to  talk 
about  all  that  time.     I   tried  to   practise,   but 
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found  myself  repeatedly  running  to  the  window 
to  look  at  them. 

He  took  leave  at  last  without  coming  into  the 
bouse  to  see  me,  which  I  thought  was  a  little 
ungrateful  on  his  part  after  my  having  given 
him  tea  yesterday  afternoon. 

"  What  secrets  have  you  and  your  neighbour 
been  talking,  dearest?"  I  asked,  when  mother 
came  slowly  in  at  the  drawing-room  window, 
looking  grave  and  thoughtful. 

"Don't  ask  to  know  too  much,  my  pet.  We 
have  been  talking  of  a  page  in  the  book  of  the 
past.     Nothing  that  touches  my  Daisy." 

"  You  have  been  talking  of  my  father  ? " 
I  said. 

She  did  not  deny  it. 

I  asked  no  more  questions,  knowing  how 
easily  she  is  saddened  by  any  thought  of  the 
past.  Yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  and 
wondering  and  wondering  all  day  long  what 
connection  there  could  be  between  Mr.  Florestan 
and  my  father's  fate. 
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May  30. — It  is  ever  so  long  since  I  wrote  the 
last  line  in  my  diary ;  and  we  have  migrated  to 
Grosvenor  Square. 

The  house  is  lovely.  Every  detail  that  can 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants  has  been  studied  and  thought  out. 
My  rooms  are  delicious, — colouring,  form,  every- 
thing in  excellent  taste,  outlook  sunny,  flowers 
in  all  the  windows,  brightness  and  prettiness 
everywhere, — and  yet  I  find  myself  regretting 
Kiver  Lawn  every  hour  of  my  life ;  and  I  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  mother  feels  very  much 
as  I  do.  Already  she  has  been  talking  about 
August,  when  we  shall  go  back  to  Lamford. 

The  Drawing  Room  is  for  to-morrow,  and  my 
Court  gown  has  come  home  from  Madame 
Martinet's — a  train  of  thick  dull  white  silk,  which 
falls  in  massive  statuesque  folds;  a  white  satin 
petticoat  covered  with  crystal  beads,  all  one 
sparkle,  dazzling,  iridescent.  The  costume  is  a 
marvel  of  brilliant  simplicity.  Mother  has  given 
me  the  pearl  necklace  she  wore  at  her  presenta- 
tion   two    and    twenty  years   ago,   and    Uncle 
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Ambrose  has  given  me  a  set  of  diamond  stars 
which  are  to  fasten  the  ostrich  plumes  in  my 
hair  and  on  my  shoulders.  Cyril  brought  his 
offering  this  morning — a  sapphire  half-hoop  ring 
— the  second  he  has  given  me.  The  first  was 
given  me  in  Tenice,  where  he  bought  it 
at  one  of  the  jewellers  in  the  dear  little 
Merceria — a  double  half-hoop  of  diamonds  and 
rubies;  so  now  I  have  the  three  colours,  red, 
white,  and  blue,  on  my  engaged  finger.  The  rings 
are  lovely,  but  almost  too  heavy  a  load  for  my 
poor  finger  to  carry. 

***** 

June  1. — The  awful  ceremony  is  over,  witliout 
any  hitch,  and  I  hope  without  any  gmicherie 
upon  my  part.  I  have  seen  the  face  of  Majesty, 
for  mother  and  I  were  early  at  the  Palace,  and 
the  Queen  had  not  retired  when  our  turn  came. 
My  gown  has  been  admired,  and  is  laid  by  in 
lavender,  and  I  am  now  formally  introduced  to 
society,  and  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  a  young  person  who  is  "  out." 

Cyril  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  splendours  and 
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luxuries  of  Grosvenor  Square  until  after  our 
marriage.  His  father  thinks  that  as  a  bachelor 
he  is  better  off  in  the  Albany,  where  he  has  a 
delightful  set  of  rooms,  and  where  he  may  keep 
dogs,  entertain  his  Oxford  friends,  and  smoke  as 
much  as  he  likes. 

If  I  were  a  young  man  with  such  advantages  I 
should  never  want  to  marry. 

My  cousins  have  expressed  themselves  very 
decidedly  about  my  future  life  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  They  cannot  believe  it  possible  that 
any  young  couple  could  be  happy  under  the 
same  roof  as  their  father  and  mother. 

"  I  should  prefer  the  shabbiest  little  flat  in  the 
Edgeware  Koad — nominally  Hyde  Park — to  your 
splendid  apartments,"  said  Dora.  "  The  plan 
may  answer  very  well  in  Fraoce.  There  is  a 
kind  of  childishness  about  the  French  which 
makes  them  look  up  to  their  parents  in  a 
positively  ridiculous  way.  But  it  will  never 
do  in  an  English  household.  Mark  my  words, 
Daisy,  it  will  never  do." 

I  told  her  that  almost  the  chief  consideration 
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in  my  engagement  to  Cyril  was  the  idea  that  I 
should  not  be  parted  from  my  mother  when  I 
became  his  wife. 

"  If  that  consideration  influences  you,  my  dear, 
depend  upon  it  you  don't  care  two  straws  for  the 
man,"  she  answered,  in  her  horrid  way. 

I  see  a  good  deal  of  my  cousins  now  I  am 
living  in  town.  They  find  Grosvenor  Square 
nearer  the  Park  than  Harley  Street,  and  often 
drop  in  to  luncheon  after  their  morning  walk. 

They  walk  in  the  Row  in  the  morning,  and 
ride  before  dinner,  daily,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
their  religion. 

"And  yet,"  my  aunt  says,  "I  have  not  had 
one  eligible  offer  for  either  of  them." 

I  think  there  is  something  really  pathetic  in 
that  "  yet." 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

WHAT  IS  EOBEKT  HATRELL  TO  ME? 

GiLBEET  Florestan  was  among  the  idlers  who 
sauntered  in  the  Mall  to  watch  youth  and  beauty 
go  by  on  that  particular  afternoon  when  Margaret 
Hatrell  made  her  curtsey  to  the  Queen.  He  who 
was  not  usually  a  lounger  in  fashionable  places, 
wasted  a  considerable  time  in  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Ar den's  carriage;  for  although  the  ladies  were 
early  the  gentleman's  impatience  made  him 
earlier,  and  he  had  been  standing  about  nearly  an 
hour  when  the  new,  neatly  appointed  landau  came 
in  view,  and  he  wasted  another  half-hour  in 
loitering  along  with  the  slowly  crawling  line  of 
carriages,  and  stopping  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Arden  and 
her  daughter  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
"I  wanted  to  see  you  both  in  your  Court 
plumes,"  he  said,  smiling  at  the  two  fair  faces, 
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framed  in  snowy  feathers  and  flashing  gems.  "  I 
could  not  conceive  the  notion  of  Miss  Hatrell  in 
a  Court  train." 

"  You  should  have  come  to  Grosvenor  Square 
for  an  early  luncheon,  and  then  you  might  have 
seen  the  train,"  answered  Clara. 

"  Oh,  I  can  see  it  now,  only  it  is  transformed 
into  a  billowy  background  for  the  young  ladies' 
throat  and  shoulders,  like  the  wind-blown  drapery 
of  a  water-nymph  riding  on  a  nautilus  shell,  as 
painters  love  to  paint  it.  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Hatrell,  it  is  infinitely  becoming." 

**You  have  caught  the  tone  of  St.  James's 
Park  in  the  days  of  Steele  and  Addison,"  said 
Mrs.  Hatrell. 

"It  is  the  influence  of  the  genius  loci.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  one  of  the  characters  in  '  Love  in  a 
Wood.'  Ah,  those  gallant,  tender,  light-hearted 
days  are  gone,  Mrs.  Hatrell — the  days  when  love 
and  gallantry  ruled  the  world — when  battles  were 
won  and  lost  for  a  petticoat,  and  when  half  man- 
kind lived  and  died  for  love.  We  are  much 
wiser  nowadays,  and  ever  so  much  more  prosaic. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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I  am  going  back  to  my  den  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  to-morrow.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
world  I  can  do  for  you  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Only  to  follow  up  the  inquiry  you  began  so 
successfully,"  Clara  answered  gravely. 

"  Be  sure  I  will  do  my  uttermost ;  but  I  fear 
the  road  has  ended  in  a  decided  ^  no  thoroughfare.' 
And  for  you,  Miss  Hatrell — will  you  not  entrust 
me  with  some  little  commission  which  shall  be 
to  me  as  a  lady's  glove  in  a  knight's  helmet? 
Have  you  no  refractory  shoemaker  or  dilatory 
glover  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  whom  I 
may  harry  for  you  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  Mr.  Florestan,  mother  and  I  are  British 
enough  to  find  all  we  want  in  London." 

"Another  instance  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  In  Lady  Mary  Montagu's  day,  a  man 
who  went  to  Paris  carried  a  string  of  delicate 
commissions  from  his  fair  young  friends.  The 
Parcel  Post  has  demolished  that  particular 
branch  of  gallantry.  I  shall  send  you  a  box  of 
chocolate  caramels  as  a  reward  for  good  be- 
haviour if  you  get  yourself  out   of  the  Koyal 
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presence  without  tripping  over  your  train.  Good- 
bye." 

He  stood  with  his  hat  lifted  as  the  carriage 
moved  slowly  on.  They  were  close  to  the  palace 
gates  by  this  time. 

"  Why  is  he  going  back  to  Paris  so  soon,  I 
wonder  ?  "  speculated  Daisy,  with  a  piteous  little 
look  which  startled  her  mother  by  the  suggestion 
of  a  danger  that  had  never  occurred  to  her 
before. 

"  My  dear  Daisy,  he  lives  in  Paris.  What 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  go  back  ?  " 

"Why  should  he  prefer  Paris  to  Fountain 
Head  ?     It  seems  unreasonable." 

"  He  will  settle  at  Fountain  Head  by-and-by, 
no  doubt,  when  he  marries." 

"  Is  he  engaged  to  be  married,  do  you  think, 
mother?" 

"I  have  no  idea;  but  I  think  if  he  were 
engaged  he  would  have  talked  about  his  fiancee." 

"  I  don't  know  !  Some  men  are  so  secret  and 
reserved.  Uncle  Ambrose,  for  instance.  See 
how  he  went  on  adoring  you  in  secret  for  years." 
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"  Mr.  Florestan  may  have  some  attachment ; 
but  if  he  were  eno:ao:ed  I  think  he  would  have 
spoken  about  his  sweetheart.  What  does  it 
matter,  dearest  ?  He  is  nothing  to  us  except  a 
friendly  neighbour." 

"  No,  only  a  friendly  neighbour ;  but  one  wants 
to  know  all  about  him." 

Gilbert  Florestan  went  back  to  the  bachelor 
lodgings  and  the  bachelor  life.  He  had  stayed 
nearly  three  weeks  at  Fountain  Head,  and  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  Daisy  and  her  mother,  both 
before  and  after  their  migration.  Grosvenor 
Square  is  within  little  more  than  an  hour's 
journey  from  Lamford  for  him  who  will  take  an 
express  train  and  a  fast  hansom,  and  Mr.  Flores- 
tan had  dined  once  and  taken  afternoon  tea  three 
times  in  the  new  house,  and  had  happened  to 
meet  the  two  ladies  at  three  different  picture 
galleries  on  three  different  mornings. 

He  had  studied  Daisy's  character  and  disposi- 
tion as  if  she  had  been  one  of  Shakespeare's 
heroines,  and  he  found  her  perfect  as  Desdemona 
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in  her  meek  purity,  spontaneous  as  Juliet  in  her 
girlish  transparency  of  mind  and  soul.  She  was 
all  this ;  but  she  was  the  plighted  wife  of  another 
maD,  whom  she  no  doubt  adored.  It  was  not 
because  she  was  somewhat  cold  and  careless  in 
her  treatment  of  her  lover  that  she  loved  him 
the  less,  Mr.  Florestan  told  himself.  They  had 
been  companions  from  childhood,  and  love  had 
become  a  matter  of  course. 

He  went  back  to  Paris,  where  the  season  was 
still  at  its  height,  although  the  worldlings  were 
beginning  to  talk  of  their  favourite  maladies,  and 
to  discuss  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees,  Aix,  and 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  Florestan  in  his  present 
humour  cared  very  little  about  fashionable 
society.  He  had  his  friends  and  companions  in 
the  world  of  literature  and  art,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular world  he  tried  to  discover  the  character 
and  antecedents  of  Duverdier,  the  man  he  met  in 
Madame  Quijada's  salon.  He  also  made  certain 
inquiries  about  Madame  Quijada  herself. 

The  ultimate  result  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
was  as  follows : — M.  Duverdier  was  not  known  to 
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literature  or  art.  The  painters  and  literary  men 
had  never  heard  of  him ;  but  he  was  known  as  an 
habitue  of  the  Boulevard  Theatres,  and  of  some 
of  the  fastest  and  most  furious  of  the  restaurants. 
He  was  said  to  be  a  Spaniard,  and  to  have  only- 
appeared  in  Paris  within  the  last  two  years ;  and 
yet  this  description  of  him  seemed  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  modes  of  speech,  which  were 
essentially  argotic  and  Parisian,  albeit  that  his 
accent  was  not  Parisian.  He  was  described 
as  an  idle  visionary,  with  pretensions  to  be  a 
man  of  science  and  an  inventor,  although  he  had 
never  been  known  to  take  out  a  patent  for  so 
much  as  a  new  kind  of  corkscrew.  He  had 
been  known  also  to  dabble  in  mining  speculations, 
and  had  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  swim  for 
his  life  in  troubled  waters. 

Of  Madame  Quijada  nothing  was  known  except 
that  she  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  she 
kept  as  close  as  a  nun.  It  was  supposed  that 
there  must  be  some  one  in  the  background,  some 
one  who  kept  dark,  and  who  was  the  source  of 
that  magnificence   in  jewels  and  that  luxury  in 
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hothouse  flowers  which   contrasted   so  curiously 
with  the  lady's  unpretending  manner  of  life. 

There  was  something  in  this  little  household 
of  the  Eue  Saint  Guillaume  which  interested 
Florestan,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
disposition  to  fall  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Dolores.  He  was  interested  in  her  only  as  a 
study  in  human  nature,  a  leaf  in  the  great  book 
of  humanity.  For  personal  feeling  he  was  more 
moved  by  the  grey-haired,  middle-aged  cousin 
than  by  3Iadame  Quijada's  daughter. 

He  might  have  been  still  more  interested  in 
Louise  Marcet  could  he  have  been  present  at  an 
interview  between  her  and  Leon  Duverdier, 
which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  his  return  to 
Paris. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  since  Duverdier's  urgent 
application  for  a  loan,  and  since  his  threat  of 
suicide,  a  threat  which  he  had  no  doubt  forgotten 
five  minutes  after  it  was  made.  He  walked  into 
Madame  Quijada's  salon,  unannounced,  as  usual, 
and  found  Louise  alone,  busy  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  flowers,  a  duty  which  was  always  entrusted 
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to  her,  and  in  which  she  exhibited  an  artistic 
taste. 

A  heavy  Marechal  Niel  rose  dropped  from  her 
hands  at  the  sight  of  Duverdier,  and  she  moved 
towards  the  door  without  a  word,  an  expression 
of  intense  aversion  upon  her  pale,  rigid  face. 

"  Stop,"  he  cried,  in  a  brutal  tone.  "  You  are 
the  person  I  want  to  talk  to  this  morning.  I  saw 
my  aunt  and  Dolores  get  out  of  a  fly  and  go  into 
a  milliner's  in  the  Kue  de  la  Paix,  and  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  see  you.  I  won't  stand  being 
avoided  as  if  I  were  a  pestilence." 

She  stopped  near  the  door,  looking  at  him 
fixedly,  but  without  uttering  a  word. 

"  What  dumb  devil  has  got  into  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  she  answered 
sternly ;  "  I  will  have  no  dealings  with  you — will 
hold  no  intercourse  with  you.  If  you  were  dying 
of  fever  I  would  not  give  you  a  drink  of  water." 

"  You  are  a  nice  young  woman  to  live  in  a 
Christian  land  ;  and  yet  I  suppose  you  call  your- 
self a  good  Catholic.  Now,  listen  to  me  !  You 
are  a  virago,  and  you  are  a  monomaniac;  but  you 
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have  more  hard  common  sense  than  your  cousin 
or  her  mother,  and  you  know  that  I  am  not  a 
man  to  be  trifled  with.  I  must  have  twenty 
thousand  francs  before  next  Saturday.  It  is 
absurd  for  my  aunt  to  make  any  difiSculty  about 
it.  Old  Perez  is  a  gold  mine  ;  and  she  has  only 
to  put  in  her  hand  and  take  out  as  much  gold  as 
she  wants." 

"  And  you  are  despicable  enough  to  trade  upon 
your  cousin's  dishonour  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  dishonour  in  the  question.  I 
consider  my  cousin's  position,  as  the  adored — 
adopted  daughter,  let  us  say — of  an  old  millionaire, 
eminently  respectable.  There  are  duchesses  in 
Paris  who  are  not  half  so  virtuous.  And  if  she  is 
ashamed  of  her  position  it  only  remains  with  her 
to  regularise  it.  The  old  fool  would  marry  her 
to-morrow  if  she  were  not  too  stupid  and  too 
listless  to  bring  him  to  the  point." 

"  She  hates  that  old  man  too  intensely  to  tie 
herself  to  him  for  life — she  is  weary  of  her 
existence  as  his  slave." 

"  Is  she  ?     Let  her  help  me  to  make  a  fortune, 
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then,  and  she  shall  be  my  queen.  I  only  want 
a  little  capital  to  carry  on  experiments  which 
must  result  in  a  mine  of  wealth — yes,  as  big  a 
gold  mine  as  old  Perez  has  made  for  himself  on 
the  Bourse,  and  a  more  glorious  fortune ;  for  it 
will  bring  fame  with  it,  the  fame  of  the  inventor. 
Tell  her  that  I  must  have  the  money,  Louise,  or 
something  desperate  will  come  of  her  refusal  to 
help  me.  I  have  tided  over  a  month  since  I 
asked  her  for  a  loan,  but  I  cannot  go  on  much 
longer.  I  am  deeply  in  debt,  and  all  the  most 
precious  things  in  my  laboratory  will  be  seized 
by  my  creditors,  and  that  will  mean  utter  ruin. 
Tell  her  she  must  help  me — tell  her  when  you 
are  alone  with  her.  Leave  that  old  harpy,  my 
aunt,  out  of  the  discussion.  I  know  Dolores  will 
find  me  the  money  if  she  is  left  to  her  own 
inclination." 

"  I  will  not  be  your  intermediary.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  you;  and  I  only  hope  that 
Dolores  will  be  wise  enough  to  refuse  you  any 
farther  help.  She  must  know  that  you  have  lied 
to  her  about  your  schemes  and  experiments,  your 
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speculations  and  wild  dreams  of  wealth,  not  once, 
but  many  times.  She  must  know  that  you  have 
been  leading  an  idle,  profligate  life  in  the  very 
worst  company  in  Paris,  while  you  were  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  genius  and  an  inventor  and  to  live 
only  for  science.  She  does  not  know  as  much 
about  you  as  I  do ;  but  she  must  know  that  you 
are  false  to  the  core;  she  must  know  that  you 
have  traded  upon  her  love  for  you,  and  will  go 
on  trading  upon  it  to  the  end ;  that  there  is  no 
baseness,  no  depth  of  shame,  to  which  you  will  not 
stoop,  to  further  your  own  base  ends.  She  does 
not  know  what  I  know,  that  you  are  as  cruel  as 
you  are  mean  and  false." 

The  livid  pallor  of  her  hollow  cheeks  was 
intensified  by  the  hectic  spot  which  burnt  upon 
the  cheekbone,  and  gave  an  added  lustre  to  eyes 
that  had  grown  too  large  for  the  haggard  face. 

"Que  diable!"  cried  Duverdier;  "you  are 
usually  possessed  by  a  dumb  devil ;  but  when 
you  do  talk,  by  Heaven !  it  is  a  torrent.  Xo 
matter,  1  am  not  generally  in  need  of  an  in- 
termediary with  a  pretty  woman,  and  I  have  no 
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doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Dolores,  before  long." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  morning. 
Gilbert  Florestan  called  in  the  Kue  Saint 
Guillaume  on  the  following  evening.  He  found 
Duverdier  established  in  a  fauteuil  beside  the 
sofa  on  which  Dolores  was  sitting,  looking  very 
lovely  in  a  flowing  tea-gown  of  palest  salmon 
silk,  which  set  off  at  once  the  grace  of  her 
supple  figure  and  a  pendant  and  bracelet  of 
magnificent  sapphires.  Florestan  had  never 
seen  her  wear  these  gems  until  to-night ;  and 
he  guessed  that  they  were  a  recent  gift  from  her 
mysterious  protector. 

He  pitied  her  all  the  more  when  he  saw  these 
new  tokens  of  her  slavery ;  for  the  wearer's 
eyes  had  a  look  of  profound  sadness,  while  the 
mother's  cruel  face  was  radiant  with  recent 
triumph.  Louise  Marcet  was  not  in  the  salon. 
Duverdier  was  the  only  visitor  when  Florestan 
arrived,  and  he  had  a  perfect  consciousness  that 
he  was  not  wanted  by  any  one  except  Madame 
Quijada,   who  received    him   with    marked   em- 
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pressemenf,  and   begged  him   to  stop  till  eleyen 
o'clock. 

"I  fear  my  salon  is  the  dullest  in  all  Paris," 
she  said,  "  but  you  must  remember  that  we  are 
exiles,  and  have  lived  in  the  strictest  retirement 
ever  since  we  left  Madrid." 

Florestan  protested  that  there  was  nothing  he 
preferred  to  a  small  circle,  society  in  which 
conversation  really  meant  the  interchange  of 
thoughts.  He  talked  of  Madrid,  a  city  in  which 
he  had  spent  three  years  of  his  diplomatic 
career,  and  although  Madame  Quijada  evaded 
his  questions  with  supreme  ability,  it  was 
obvious  to  him  that  her  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  capital  was  the  knowledge  of  an  out- 
sider, and  that  she  could  never  have  occupied 
a  good  social  position  in  that  city. 

"  If  she  ever  lived  in  Madrid,  she  lived  there 
as  she  lives  in  Paris — as  an  adventurer  and  an 
outcast,  outside  the  pale,"  he  told  himself. 

Her  refinement  he  believed  to  be  the 
thinnest  veneer,  laid  on  in  later  womanhood. 
Her   education   was   of  the   smallest ;    yet    she 
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contrived  to  discuss  every  subject  that  was 
mooted — political,  social,  or  literary — with  an 
aplomb  which  carried  her  further  than  the 
widest  knowledge  will  carry  a  diffident  con- 
versationalist. Duverdier  openly  sneered  at 
some  of  her  observations,  and  provoked  more 
than  one  vindictive  glance  from  those  southera 


Dolores  talked  very  little,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  confidential  tones  only  meant  to  reach 
her  cousin's  ear. 

Duverdier  talked  like  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  world  of  men  and  knew  the  world  of  books. 
All  his  ideas  and  theories  belonged  to  the  most 
advanced  school.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
millennium  of  science,  a  millennium  of  socialism, 
when  the  forces  of  nature  should  be  the  willing 
slaves  of  men,  and  hard  work,  the  sweat  of  the 
labourer's  brow,  should  be  ancient  history;  an 
age  when  the  governing  powers  of  the  world 
should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  when 
armies  and  navies  should  have  become  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  the  poverty  and 
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starvation  of  the  vanished  centuries  should  seem 
as  mythical  as  the  rape  of  Proserpine  or  the 
birth  of  Minerva. 

He  spoke  with  a  suppressed  boastfulness  of  a 
certain  invention  of  his  own  which  was  fast 
approaching  perfection,  and  which  would  revolu- 
tionize the  coal  mines  of  France  and  ultimately 
of  the  world ;  an  application  of  electricity  to 
the  working  of  the  mine  and  the  carriage  of 
the  coal,  which  would  minimize  labour,  and 
achieve  in  less  than  a  month  the  results  which 
now  require  a  year. 

Dolores  listened  with  admiring  looks  and 
fullest  faith  in  the  speaker.  Madame  Quijada 
looked  the  disbelief  and  aversion  which  she  may 
have  feared  to  express  in  words.  Florestan  felt 
that  the  atmosphere  was  charged  with  electricity, 
and  that  the  storm  might  burst  at  any  moment ; 
yet  he  prolonged  his  visit  till  a  few  minutes 
after  eleven,  at  which  hour  Duverdier  made  no 
sign  of  departure. 

He  determined  to  follow  up  his  inquiries 
about   this  mysterious  family   until   he  should 
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come  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  their  position 
and  history.  The  first  point  he  had  to  discover 
was  the  identity  of  the  unseen  admirer  who 
supplied  the  mother  and  daughter  with  their 
evidently  ample  means.  He  had  considerable 
difiSculty  in  sifting  the  various  accounts  that 
were  offered  of  the  secluded  beauty.  She  had 
been  seen  in  public  just  often  enough  to  excite 
curiosity  in  that  section  of  society  which  claims 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
demi-monde,  and  she  had  acquired  a  kind  of 
distinction  by  her  retired  life. 

After  hearing  three  or  four  different  people 
mentioned  as  the  hidden  Croesus  whose  purse 
paid  for  Dolores  Quijada's  jewels  and  other 
caprices,  he  was  finally  informed  upon  reliable 
authority  that  her  protector  was  a  certain  Pedro 
Perez,  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  the  largest  dealer 
in  Spanish  American  securities  upon  the  Paris 
Bourse.  He  was  old  and  eccentric,  of  nervous 
temperament,  and  strange,  solitary  habits.  He 
was  said  to  be  lavish  in  his  generosity  to 
Dolores  and  her  mother,  but  was  also  said  to 
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be  tyrannical  in  his  exactions,  insisting  that 
the  girl  he  admired  should  live  like  a  cloistered 
nun,  and  promising  to  reward  her  by  a  large 
bequest,  even  if  he  did  not  make  her  his  wife. 
Florestan's  informant,  whose  knowledge  was 
derived  from  the  Spaniard's  confidential  clerk, 
added  that  if  Dolores  had  cared  to  exercise  her 
influence  over  the  old  man  she  might  have 
easily  brought  him  to  the  matrimonial  point ; 
but  she  hated  Perez  and  was  madly  in  love  with 
a  scapegrace  cousin,  upon  wLom  she  was  reputed 
to  have  squandered  a  good  deal  of  money,  since 
without  ostensible  resources  he  had  been  able 
to  meet  his  engagements  on  the  Bourse  after 
more  than  one  unlucky  venture. 

Of  Duverdier  Florestan  could  learn  nothing 
further.  He  lived  on  a  fourth  floor  in  a  street 
near  the  Pantheon,  and  he  dabbled  in  experi- 
ments in  chemistry  and  electricity  ;  but  in  spite 
of  these  scientific  tastes  he  was  said  to  be  a 
shallow  pretender)  who  had  never  brought  the 
smallest  scheme  to  a  successful  result. 

"A    man    of    schemes     and     dreams,"    said 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Florestan's  informant ;  "  an  idle  vagabond  who 
is  content  to  live  upon  women." 

"An  idle  vagabond  who  is  content  to  live 
upon  women."  Musing  over  those  words  as  be 
walked  under  the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
on  his  way  homeward,  after  a  night  at  a 
Bohemian  Club  in  the  Boulevard  Michel, 
Florestan  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  story 
of  Antoinette  Morel  and  her  brother,  and  the 
hundred-pound  note. 

Claude  Morel,  a  chemist's  assistant,  alone  in 
Paris  with  an  only  sister,  whose  heart  was  almost 
broken  by  the  loss  of  her  English  lover. 

Louise  Marcet,  a  woman  who  in  every  look 
and  accent  bore  the  tokens  of  a  great  sorrow, 
might,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  grief  and  illness, 
be  the  age  of  Antoinette  Morel,  who  would  now 
be  about  forty. 

What  if  he  had  stumbled  accidentally  upon 
the  very  couple  of  whom  he  was  in  quest  ? 
What  if  Leon  Duverdier  and  Louise  Marcet 
were  Claude  Morel  and  his  sister  Antoinette, 
hiding  under  changed  names  ?    The  very  fact  of 
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the  altered  names  would  be  significant  of  evil, 
and  would  give  rise  to  the  darkest  suspicions. 

Claude  Morel,  a  proscribed  Communist,  was 
known  to  have  escaped  arrest  and  to  have  fled 
to  London  with  his  sister  after  the  last  days  of 
the  Commune,  and  it  was  within  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  close  of  the  Commune  that 
Eobert  Hatrell  was  murdered  by  an  unknown 
foreigner  in  a  London  lodging-house. 

There  was  that  in  the  countenance  and 
manner  of  Louise  Marcet  which  told  of  a  more 
harrowing  grief  than  an  ordinary  love  affair 
which  had  ended  in  parting.  She  had  the 
aspect  of  one  over  whose  youth  there  had  passed 
some  great  horror,  a  grief  too  terrible  to  be  out- 
lived or  forgotten.  Those  premature  grey  hairs, 
the  deep  lines  upon  the  pallid  forehead,  the  sunken 
cheeks  and  haggard  eyes  were  the  lasting  wit- 
ness of  an  undying  agony,  and  her  horror  of 
Duverdier  had  been  expressed  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  on  the  night  when  Florestan  saw  her 
start  up  and  leave  the  room  at  his  entrance. 

He    remembered    her    extraordinarv   emotion 
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upon  hearing  Miss  Hatrell's  name  at  the  Opera, 
the  keen  interest  with  which  she  had  looked  at 
mother  and  daughter. 

He  had  forgotten  the  incident  until  this 
moment,  engrossed  in  far  different  thoughts, 
but  it  came  back  to  him  vividly  to-night,  and 
for  the  moment  it  seemed  to  him  conclusive 
evidence  of  some  past  link  between  Louise 
Marcet  and  the  name  of  Hatrell. 

Yet,  he  reflected  presently,  the  association 
might  be  of  another  nature  than  that  which  he 
imagined.  The  fact  that  Duverdier  was  an 
adventurer  and  a  student  of  chemistry  might 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  existence  of  Claude 
Morel,  the  chemist's  assistant  of  twenty  years 
before.  The  idea  that  Louise  Marcet  and  Leon 
Duverdier  were  brother  and  sister  might  be 
utterly  without  foundation. 

"  At  any  rate  I  will  try  to  put  my  suspicions 
to  the  test,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  Louise 
Marcet  is  the  emotional  woman  I  take  her  to 
be,  it  will  be  easy  to  shake  her  firmness  and  to 
see  behind  the  veil." 
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He  determined  to  make  an  early  opportunity 
of  being  alone  with  the  strange,  pale  woman, 
whose  untold  sorrow  had  touched  him  from  their 
first  meeting.  He  was  haunted  all  through  a 
wakeful  night  with  shapes  of  horror — the  phan- 
tasm picture  of  the  murder  in  the  shabby 
Bloomsbury  lodging;  the  face  of  Leon  Duver- 
dier,  cruel  and  callous,  in  the  very  act  of 
murder;  the  face  of  Kobert  Hatrell,  which  he 
remembered  in  his  boyhood  —  frank,  open, 
attractive. 

It  was  a  mere  chimera,  doubtless,  this  wild 
fancy  about  Leon  Duverdier,  a  nightmare  dream 
engendered  out  of  the  small  social  mystery  of 
the  Kue  Saint  Guillaume  —  a  very  common 
story,  after  all,  common  as  dirt.  A  wicked 
mother ;  a  beautiful  girl  sold  like  a  slave  in  an 
Eastern  market;  wealth,  luxury,  infamy,  ecnui, 
and  vexation,  jumbled  together  in  two  shameful 
lives,  that  did  well  to  hide  their  dishonour  from 
the  world's  ken.  He  had  brooded  too  long  over 
this  commonplace  domestic  drama,  and  now 
he   must  needs  try  to  establish  a  link  between 
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these  three  women  and  the  murder  in  Denmark 
Street. 

Foolish  as  the  fancy  might  be  he  meant  to 
test  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  for  this  purpose 
went  to  the  chief  office  of  the  criminal  police 
of  Paris  early  next  morning,  and  contrived  to 
get  admitted  to  one  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

To  this  gentleman  he  recalled  the  circum- 
stances of  Eobert  Hatrell's  murder. 

"The  murderer  was  supposed  to  be  a  Swiss," 
he  said,  "but  that  was  a  purely  speculative 
idea,  founded  upon  his  statement  that  he  was 
a  journeyman  watchmaker.  One  part  at  least 
of  that  statement,  the  assertion  that  he  was 
employed  by  a  well-known  firm  in  Cornhill,  was 
proved  to  be  false.  The  name  of  Antoinette, 
which  was  used  as  a  decoy  to  lare  him  to  his 
death,  is  tbe  name  of  a  girl  he  knew  in  Paris. 
The  girl's  brother  was  known  to  be  vindictively 
disposed  towards  him,  although  her  relations  with 
Hatrell  were  perfectly  innocent,  and  he  acted 
as  a  man  of  honour  throughout.     The  mention 
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of  the  girl's  name  is  to  my  mind  a  conclusive 
proof  that  Claude  Morel  was  concerned  in  the 
murder,  if  he  was  not  the  actual  murderer.  I 
wonder  that  the  attention  of  the  French  police 
was  not  called  to  this  case,  and  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  find  the  murderer  upon  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  seeing  the  large  reward  that  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Hatrell's  widow." 

"It  was  too  soon  after  the  Commune.  We 
had  our  hands  oTer-fuU  at  that  time.  The  police 
of  this  city  have  only  one  fault.  Monsieur." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  There  are  not  half  enough  of  them.  The 
French  police  are  the  most  highly-trained  body 
in  Europe,  yet  crime  stalks  rampant  in  the 
capital  from  midnight  till  morning ;  the  wolves 
so  much  outnumber  the  sheep-dogs.  I  own  that 
it  was  an  oversight  on  our  part  not  to  hunt  down 
Claude  Morel.  His  name  was  in  the  black  book 
of  the  Commune  for  more  than  one  petty  villainy; 
but  he  slipped  through  our  fingers,  escaped  the 
guns  at  Satory  and  the  export ations  from  Havre. 
Had  he  paid  the  legal  penalty  for  his  offences 
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his  secret  would  have  been  safe  in  our  hands.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  it  is  our  rule  never  to 
divulge  the  antecedents  of  a  forgat  who  has 
served  his  time." 

"  That  seems  rather  hard  upon  the  non-criminal 
classes,  who  may  ally  themselves  with  an  ex-felon 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past  which  would 
serve  as  a  warning." 

"  I  will  not  dispute  that  point,  but  it  is  a  part 
of  our  code  of  honour.  A  criminal  who  is  trying 
to  recover  his  place  in  society  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  us,  so  long  as  he  leads  an  honest  life. 
Claude  Morel,  however,  belongs  to  another  cate- 
gory. For  the  undetected  felon  we  have  no 
mercy." 

"  Will  you  do  what  you  can  to  ascertain  if  he 
has  been  in  Paris  since  '72  ?  "  asked  Florestan. 

"Yes,  I  will  institute  an  inquiry — but  a  fox 
of  that  breed  is  good  at  winding  and  doubling, 
and  not  easy  to  hunt  down.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  set  his  foot  in  Paris,  after  being  concerned 
in  more  than  one  row  that  involved  rapine  and 
bloodshed,  especially  if  he  was  afterwards  impli- 
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cated  in  a  murder  in  London.  He  would  be 
more  likely  to  try  tlie  new  world — America  or 
Australia." 

"He  might  keep  away  for  a  few  years,  and 
then  venture  back,  emboldened  by  the  passage 
of  time.  There  is  a  man  whose  character  and 
surroundings  are  an  enigma  to  me,  and  whom  I 
am  most  anxious  to  understand  more  clearly. 
I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  any  investigation 
you  may  make  into  the  existence  of  this  person." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  He  calls  himself  Leon  Duverdier,  but  I  have 
a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  is  no  other  than 
Claude  3Iorel.  I  wonder  whether  there  is  any 
one  in  your  force  who  remembers  3Iorel,  and 
could  identify  him  after  a  lapse  of  years  ?  " 

"  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  were  engaged 
in  hunting  down  the  Communists,  but  3Iorel 
was  never  a  man  of  mark.  I  doubt  if  his 
personal  appearance  would  be  remembered  by 
any  of  our  men.  You  had  better  leave  the 
matter  in  my  hands  for  a  few  days,  and  I  will 
see  what  can  be  done.      You   can   get  me   the 
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details  of  this  London  murder,  and  a  report  of 
the  inquest,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  newspapers  with  their  report 
of  the  inquest  and  the  inquiry  before  the  magis- 
trate. I  will  get  all  the  particulars  copied, 
and  send  you  the  copy.  The  Parisian  police 
ought  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  such  a  bonus 
as  a  thousand  pounds." 

On  the  following  morning  Gilbert  Florestan 
was  early  on  foot,  sauntering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  flower-market  near  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michel.  He  had  heard  Madame  Quijada  say 
that  her  niece  went  every  morning  to  the  flower- 
market  to  make  her  own  selections  from  the 
daily  supply,  and  he  relied  upon  meeting  her 
there. 

He  was  not  disappointed.  She  made  her 
appearance  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  very 
plainly  dressed  in  a  black  merino  gown  and  a 
black  straw  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  light  basket 
on  her  arm.  He  waited  about  while  she  made 
her  purchases,  and  when  she  had  filled  her 
baskets  and  was  walking  along   the   Quai  in  a 
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homeward  direction,  he  followed  her  and  addressed 
her. 

"  Good  morning,  Mademoiselle  Marcet.  I  hope 
YOU  are  not  in  a  hurry  this  morning,"  he  said, 
walking  by  her  side. 

She  looked  round  at  him  with  an  apprehensive 
air,  and  quickened  her  pace. 

"  I  have  always  a  great  deal  to  do  of  a  morn- 
ing," she  answered  quickly.  '-  Yes,  I  am  rather 
in  a  hurry." 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  to  deny  me  ten  minutes' 
private  conversation,  I  hope,"  he  said.  '-There 
is  something  about  which  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  most  particularly — something  which  dates 
from  the  evening  we  met  at  the  Opera,  when  you 
saw  Kobert  Hatrell's  widow  in  the  stalls." 

Her  pale  face  flushed  for  a  moment  or  so,  and 
then  grew  paler  than  before.  He  had  no  doubt 
of  the  emotion  caused  by  the  mere  sound  of  the 
murdered  man's  name. 

His  intention  had  been  to  ask  her  to  walk  as 
far  as  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  with  him,  so 
that  he  might  have  leisure  and  quiet  for  serious 
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conversation,  but  he  saw  such  avoidance  and 
apprehension  in  her  manner  that  he  deemed  it 
wiser  to  come  to  the  point  at  once.  There  were 
not  many  people  upon  the  Quai  at  this  hour,  and 
he  came  to  a  standstill  near  a  display  of  shabby 
second-hand  literature,  and  stood  there  quietly 
expectant,  while  Louise  Marcet  dropped  her 
basket  of  flowers  and  leaned  against  the  stone 
parapet,  pallid  and  trembling,  almost  as  if  she 
were  on  the  point  of  fainting. 

"  His  name  moves  you  now  as  it  moved  you 
then,"  he  said  earnestly,  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  arm  as  it  hung  by  her  side,  while  she 
leaned  with  the  other  elbow  upon  the  stone 
slab.  "I  am  assured  that  you  could  throw  a 
new  light  upon  his  cruel  death ;  that  it  is  in 
your  power  to  bring  about  the  discovery  of  his 
murderer." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about," 
she  said.  "  Who  is  Kobert  Hatrell — and  what  is 
Robert  Hatrell  to  me  ?  " 

She  pronounced  the  name  with  difficulty,  but 
she  pronounced  it  more  correctly  than  a  French- 
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woman  would  have  pronounced  an  English  name 
unheard  before. 

"  Kobert  Hatrell  is  a  man  who  was  lured  to  his 
death  by  a  woman's  name,  and  that  name  was 
yours !  "  said  Florestan,  with  conviction,  holding 
her  arm  in  his  strong  grasp,  looking  straight  into 
her  eyes,  which  tried  in  vain  to  evade  that  direct 
gaze.  "  But  for  his  regard  for  you,  his  fidelity 
to  a  tender  memory,  he  would  never  have  been 
tempted  into  the  house  w^here  he  was  slaughtered. 
That  house  was  a  guetajpens,  and  you  were  the 
assassin's  lure — and  if  that  assassin  was  your 
brother,  it  is  not  the  less  your  duty  to  denounce 
him.  So  cold-blooded  a  murderer  deserves  no 
mercy  even  from  his  nearest  of  kin." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talkiug  about," 
she  repeated  doggedly,  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Oh,  but  you  do,  you  do — every  line  in  your 
face  acknowledges  what  your  lips  deny.  You 
think  it  is  a  sister's  duty  to  shield  a  brother,  to 
be  dumb  or  to  lie  in  his  defence,  even  when  that 
brother  is  little  better  than  a  beast  of  prey.  You 
shrink  from  him  with  undisguised  loathing,  you 
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will  not  stay  in  the  same  room  with  him,  yet 
you  allow  your  cousin  to  waste  her  love  upon 
him,  and  you  do  not  warn  her  that  the  man  with 
whom  she  associates  in  confiding  affection  has 
the  heart  of  a  tiger,  and  would  stop  at  no  crime 
that  would  serve  his  own  interest.  You  know 
what  he  is,  and  you  know,  by  the  light  of  the 
past,  what  may  be  expected  of  him  in  the  future. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Denmark  Street  mur- 
derer is  a  man  to  stop  at  his  first  crime,  or  at 
his  second?  Given  such  a  nature  as  that,  and 
the  occasion  will  give  birth  to  the  crime." 

"You  talk  in  riddles — in  riddles,"  she  said 
helplessly,  looking  from  side  to  side  like  a  wild 
animal  at  bay. 

"  You  refuse  to  trust  me  ?  You  deny  that  your 
real  name  is  Antoinette  Morel,  and  that  you  are 
the  sister  of  Claude  Morel,  the  Communist  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Louise  Marcet." 

"  Very  well,  remember  I  have  warned  you.  In 
Claude  Morel's  first  crime  you  were  only  the 
decoy.  Who  knows  ?  In  his  second  you  may  be 
the  victim." 


(     1^3     ) 


CHAPTER    V. 

FRENCH  LEAVE. 

Gilbert  Florestax,  who  had  not  been  remark- 
ably energetic  in  the  pursuit  of  any  ambition  or 
fancy  of  his  own^  could  but  wonder  at  the  in- 
tensity which  moved  his  thoughts  and  his  actions 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  investigation  which  Mrs. 
Arden  had  confided  to  him.  He  could  think  of 
nothing  else,  undertake  no  other  occupation ;  and 
when  his  thoughts  were  not  fixed  upon  Leon 
Duverdier  and  his  supposed  sister  they  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  haunting  Eiver 
Lawn,  or  a  certain  house  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  following  one  particular  girlish  figure  with 
an  alarming  persistence. 

He    wanted     to    do    the    thing    which    3Irs. 
Arden  had  given  him  to  do ;  he  wanted  to  prove 
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how  difficult  a  task  he  could  accomplish  in  order 
to  lessen  the  sorrow  of  her  life ;  but  even  if  he 
should  succeed  in  bringing  Eobert  Hatrell's 
murderer  to  his  doom,  and  in  lightening  the 
anguish  of  the  wife  who  lamented  his  dark  fate — 
all  the  more  acutely  because  it  was  unavenged — 
would  this  great  service  done  for  Kobert  Hatrell's 
widow  bring  him  any  nearer  to  Kobert  Hatrell's 
daughter  ?  Alas !  no,  he  told  himself.  That 
young  heart  was  given  to  another  ;  that  young 
life  was  pledged.  Nothing  he  could  do  would 
bring  him  any  nearer  to  Daisy.  He  could  never 
be  more  to  her  than  he  had  been  that  sunny 
afternoon  on  the  terrace  by  the  river,  when  the 
uneasy  look  in  the  lovely  hazel  eyes  had  told 
him  that  she  wished  him  away.  She  had  always 
been  kind  and  courteous  to  him ;  but  he  was  a 
nullity  to  Cyril  Arden's  future  wife.  It  may  be 
that  her  woman's  wit  had  guessed  his  secret,  and 
that  she  was  nervous  and  uneasy  at  any  chance 
tete-a-tete.  He  had  assuredly  perceived  some- 
thing in  her  manner  which  a  very  vain  man 
might   have   interpreted  as  the   indication  of  a 
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hidden  preference,  a  growing  regard  against 
which  she  struggled,  in  duty  bound  to  another. 

"Why  are  mothers  in  such  a  hurry  to  give 
away  their  daughters'  future  lives?"  he  asked 
himself,  not  knowing  that  Daisy  had  accepted  her 
old  playfellow  of  her  own  free  will,  pledging  her- 
self almost  unawares,  with  that  girlish  lightness 
which  disposes  of  women's  lives  in  a  breath,  for 
good  or  for  evil. 

He  felt  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  and  yet  it 
was  something  to  him  to  be  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  Mrs.  Arden's  service,  to  feel  that  there 
were  confidence  and  friendship  between  him  and 
Daisy's  mother,  friendship  which  would  at  least 
give  him  an  excuse  for  seeing  Daisy  now  and 
then  and  making  himseK  a  little  more  unhappy. 

Hopeless  lovers  cultivate  the  weed  unhappiness 
as  if  it  were  a  flower. 

Florestan  had  no  more  doubt  that  Madame 
Quijada's  niece  was  Antoinette  Morel  than  he 
had  of  his  own  identity.  Her  denial  was  in  its 
mode  and  manuer  quite  as  good  as  a  confession. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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He  read  the  report  of  the  inquest  for  a  third 
time,  and  subsequent  paragraphs  describing  the 
cashing  of  the  bank-notes  at  Cannes  and  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and  he  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  elderly  and  aristocratic  Frenchwoman 
who  changed  the  notes  was  no  other  than  Madame 
Quijada.  True  that  the  elderly  lady's  white 
hair  was  a  point  in  the  description,  while  the 
Spanish  lady's  hair  was  still  black,  but  it  would 
be  only  natural  that  a  woman  entrusted  with 
such  a  critical  mission  would  do  her  utmost  to 
hide  her  identity.  True  also  that  the  elderly 
lady  was  described  as  having  a  mole  over  the 
left  eyebrow,  while  Madame  Quijada  showed  no 
8uch  mark ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  the  mole  was  an  artificial  disfigurement 
devised  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  lady  here- 
after. 

Was  it  the  same  woman  who  stopped  Robert 
Hatrell  in  Cranbourne  Street  and  who  appealed 
to  him  on  behalf  of  the  dying  Antoinette  ?  Yes, 
Florestan  thought,  the  same  ;  although  the 
woman  in  Cranbourne  Street  was   described   by 
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Colonel  Macdonald  as  middle-aged.  And  if  this 
were  so,  Madame  Quijada  had  been  her  nephew's 
aider  and  abettor  in  a  diabolical  murder. 

Would  Antoinette,  otherwise  Louise,  warn  her 
aunt  of  his  suspicions  ?  He  determined  to  appear 
in  the  lady's  salon  on  her  next  evening,  in  order 
to  discover,  if  it  were  possible,  what  confidences 
had  passed  between  the  aunt  and  niece.  His 
own  idea  of  the  situation  was  that  the  younger 
woman  existed  in  her  aunt's  house  only  on 
sufferance,  and  that  there  was  suspicion  on  the 
one  side  and  loathing  on  the  other. 

He  spent  only  half  an  hour  in  the  Kue  Saint 
Guillaume.  Louise  was  absent  from  the  salon, 
suffering  from  a  neuralgic  headache,  her  aunt 
told  him.  Dolores  looked  pale  and  preoccupied. 
There  was  no  change  in  her  mother's  manner,  and 
Florestan  concluded  that  Louise  had  told  her 
nothing.  There  was  no  other  visitor,  and  the 
dulness  of  the  salon  was  oppressive. 

Before  he  left,  he  contrived,  in  the  most  casual 
way,  to  ask  an  important  question. 

He  commented  in  a  sympathizing  tone  upon 
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Mademoiselle  Marcet's  delicate  appearance  and 
weak  health,  and  then  he  asked  abruptly — 

"  How  long  is  it  since  she  had  that  serious 
illness  of  which  you  told  me  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  years ;  I  really  don't  remember 
how  many,"  replied  Madame  Quijada,  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  can't  forget  the  year,"  cried 
Dolores,  who  had  been  yawning  behind  her  fan. 
"  It  was  in  '72,  the  year  we  went  to  Madrid." 

The  year  of  Robert  Hatrell's  murder.  This 
answer  settled  two  points:  Antoinette's  illness, 
and  the  establishment  of  Madame  Quijada  at 
Madrid,  had  been  events  of  the  same  year.  The 
horror  of  Claude  Morel's  crime  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  sister's  brain  fever.  The  proceeds 
of  the  crime  had  enabled  Claude  Morel's  accom- 
plice to  establish  herself  in  the  Spanish  capital. 
Doubtless  it  was  to  Spain  that  the  murderer  had 
betaken  himself,  thinking  it  a  safer  refuge  than 
the  new  world.  His  southern  birth  had  made  it 
easy  for  him  to  pass  as  a  Spaniard. 

riorestan  felt  that  he  was  getting  the  threads 
of  the  tangled  skein  into  his  hands.     He  called 
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on  the  following  day  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Police  de  Siirete,  and  was  again  admitted  to  the 
important  official  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
suspicions  of  Duverdier. 

"  I  have  read  the  story  of  Mr.  Hatrell's 
murder,"  said  this  functionary,  after  receiving 
him  with  grave  politeness,  "  and  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  name  of  Antoinette,  employed  as  a 
lure,  goes  very  near  to  fix  the  murder,  or,  at  any 
rate,  complicity  with  the  murder,  upon  An- 
toinette's brother.  Yet  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  always  remote  possibilities  in 
every  case,  and  the  obvious  solution  of  a  mystery 
is  not  always  the  right  solution.  It  is  possible 
that  3Ir.  Hatrell  may  have  talked  of  this  youth- 
ful love  affair,  and  that  the  name  of  his  sweet- 
heart may  have  been  known  to  others  besides  her 
brother." 

"  Xo  other  man  would  have  had  the  same 
malignant  feeling  to  prompt  the  crime,"  suggested 
Florestan. 

"  A  crime  which  was  to  realize  a  gain  of  nearly 
four  thousand  pounds  would  need  no  prompting 
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from  sentiment  or  revenge.  How  can  you 
account  for  Morel's  precise  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Hatrell's  movements  ?  Was  he  in  frequent  com- 
munication with  Hatrell  at  this  time  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  decidedly  not ;  but  I  have  no 
absolute  knowledge  upon  this  point." 

"  Then  in  all  probability  he  was  in  communi- 
cation with  his  sister's  former  lover.  It  would  be 
only  natural  for  a  man  of  that  kind  to  try  and 
trade  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  past." 

"  I  have  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Hatrell's 
relations  with  the  French  girl  were  perfectly 
innocent." 

The  official,  who  had  grown  grey  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  worst  society  in  Paris,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  expressed  all  the  doubt  which 
an  elderly  and  astute  visage  can  express. 

"  Will  you  vouch  for  that  fact  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes.  I  have  it  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
girl's  own  letters,  and  from  the  lips  of  a  worthy 
old  lady  in  whom  she  confided." 

"  Granted  then  that  the  intrigue  was  an 
innocent   entanglement,  mild  as  rose-water,  Mr. 
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Hatrell  may  yet  have  desired  to  keep  the  story 
from  his  wife,  and  may  have  allowed  Claude 
Morel  to  hang  upon  him,  and  may  thus  have 
given  him  the  opportunity  to  find  out  all  about 
the  intended  visit  to  the  bank,  and  the  sum  to  be 
handed  over  in  the  lawyer's  office." 

"  It  must  have  been  so.  The  movements  of 
the  murderer  were  too  precise  to  have  been 
guess-work  or  the  result  of  accident.  The 
murderer  must  have  had  detailed  information 
as  to  Mr.  Hatrell's  intended  movements  on  that 
fatal  day.  That  is  the  most  mysterious  point 
in  the  story." 

"  Not  very  mysterious  if  Claude  Morel  were  in 
frequent  communication  with  Mr.  Hatrell." 

"Would  Hatrell  confide  in  a  man  who  was 
sponging  upon  him,  a  man  he  must  have  de- 
spised ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  Mr.  Hatrell's  servants  might 
furnish  the  information." 

"  Servants  would  hardly  have  known  the  pre- 
cise facts." 

"  My  dear  sir,  servants  know  everything.     You 
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Englisli  have  a  pernicious  habit  of  discussing 
your  most  private  affairs  at  the  dinner-table. 
The  people  who  wait  upon  you  hear  and  remem- 
ber. However,  this  is  beating  about  the  bush.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  as  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  that  has  been  made  since  you  were  last 
in  this  room." 

"  You  have  discovered  the  identity  of  Morel 
and  Duverdier  ?  "  exclaimed  Florestan,  eagerly. 

"  Not  conclusively  ;  but  we  have  discovered 
that  Duverdier  is  a  man  of  the  worst  possible 
reputation — to  have  escaped  deportation  to  New 
Caledonia.  We  have  discovered  that,  on  the 
strength  of  good  looks  and  consummate  audacity, 
he  has  managed  to  live  for  the  last  seven  years 
in  Madrid  and  Paris.  Of  course  what  we  know  of 
him  in  Spain  is  at  present  only  at  secondhand ; 
there  has  been  no  time  for  any  direct  inquiries 
in  Madrid.  We  cannot  hear  anything  about 
him  except  that  he  was  known  to  the  Spanish 
police  as  an  adventurer,  and  under  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  a  great  jewel  robbery 
at  Madrid  six  years  ago.     I  have  despatched  my 
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agent  to  that  city,  and  he  may  be  able  to  get 
more  details  on  the  spot.  In  the  mean  time  there 
is  one  fact  that  tells  strongly  against  M.  Leon 
Duverdier." 

"And  that  is " 

"  He  has  made  off.  He  has  scented  danger,  I 
believe,  and  has  disappeared  from  Paris  before  he 
could  be  asked  any  inconvenient  questions." 

^'Is  that  really  so?" 

"Yes.  After  I  had  read  the  account  of  the 
Denmark  Street  murder,  I  had  a  desire  to  look  at 
this  Duverdier  whom  you  take  for  Morel.  I  was 
told  that  he  occupied  an  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Soufflot,  so  I  put  on  one  of  the  numerous  dis- 
guises in  which  I  pay  visits  of  this  kind,  and  in 
the  character  of  a  septuagenarian  savant  I  sallied 
forth  to  call  upon  the  experimentalist  and  inventor. 
I  know  enough  of  chemistry  to  sustain  a  con- 
versation with  as  shallow  a  scientist  as  I  take 
Duverdier  to  be.  However,  my  capacity  in  this 
line  was  not  put  to  the  test.  The  concierge 
informed  me  that  M.  Duverdier  had  left  for 
Brussels  upon  the  previous  evening,  and  that  he 
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had  no  idea  when  he  would  return.  He  had  left 
the  key  of  his  apartment  with  the  concierge,  and 
at  my  request  the  man  went  upstairs  with  me  and 
allowed  me  to  investigate  the  deserted  rooms." 
*'  Did  you  make  any  discoveries  ?  " 
"  Nothing  of  an  incriminating  nature.  Two  of 
the  rooms  are  furnished  with  a  showy  vulgarity 
which  bespeaks  the  tiger — velvet  and  gilding, 
photographs  of  actresses  and  demi-mondaines,  a 
great  display  of  pipes,  foils,  and  boxing-gloves. 
A  third  and  larger  room  is  fitted  roughly  as  a 
laboratory,  and  bears  indications  of  recent  experi- 
ments. I  asked  the  concierge  if  M.  Duverdier's 
departure  had  been  long  in  contemplation,  and 
he  told  me  that  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the 
intended  journey  was  the  order  for  a  cab  to  take 
Duverdier  and  his  portmanteau  to  the  station. 
He  gave  no  date  for  his  return,  but  said  that  he 
should  not  be  long  absent,  and  begged  the  man 
to  look  after  his  rooms  while  he  was  away.  The 
concierge  doubted  if  any  of  the  furniture  had 
been  paid  for,  and  anticipated  a  descent  of  the 
sheriff  during  the  tenant's  absence." 
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"  Did  you  hear  anything  of  Duverdier's 
habits?" 

"  Nothing  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common 
run  of  profligates  and  spurious  savants.  Late 
hours,  and  importunate  creditors;  occasional 
visits  from  mysterious  women,  who  came  closely 
veiled  and  shunned  observation ;  rare  intervals 
of  seclusion  and  work  in  the  laboratory.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  not  a  favourite  with  the  con- 
cierge, and  that  if  there  had  been  anything 
damaging  to  tell  about  him  the  man  would 
have  told  it." 

"  He  has  been  warned  by  his  sister, "  said 
Florestan,  after  a  thoughtful  silence.  "  I  showed 
my  cards  too  soon." 

He  told  M.  Jaluc  of  his  interview  with  Louise 
Marcet. 

"  Yes,  that  was  a  mistake — although  the  inter- 
view may  have  gone  far  to  confirm  your  suspicion. 
No  doubt  she  told  her  brother  that  you  were  on 
the  scent;  and  Morel,  alias  Duverdier,  has  dis- 
appeared for  an  indefinite  period.  He  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  leaving  a  city  where  he  was 
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deeply  dipped,  and  which  he  might  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  if  he  lingered  much  longer." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Whatever  ideas 
M.  Jaluc  had  as  to  the  possibility  of  any  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  mystery  of  Kobert  Hatrell's 
murder,  he  did  not  impart  them  to  Florestan,  but 
simply  took  that  gentleman's  cheque  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions that  had  been  made  at  his  request,  and  said 
that  "  for  the  rest,  time  would  show." 

"  If  this  Duverdier  is  as  black  a  villain  as  you 
believe  him  to  be — or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  the 
Denmark  Street  murderer,  he  will  be  sure  to  put 
his  neck  under  the  knife.  No  such  man  stops  at 
a  single  crime." 

"  He  is  a  man  to  be  watched,  then,"  said 
Florestan. 

"Yes,  he  is  a  man  to  be  watched;  and  I 
believe  he  will  prove  a  man  worth  watching." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

daisy's   DIAEY  IX   LONDON. 

It  was  an  old  fancy,  and  one  which  had  haunted 
me  from  the  first  night  I  slept  in  Grosvenor 
Square.  As  I  laid  myself  down  to  rest  in  the 
pretty  little  bed,  with  its  embroidered  Japanese 
coverlet  and  cloud  of  creamy  lace — all  devised 
by  mother,  so  dainty  and  gracious — and  as  1 
heard  the  noise  of  the  carriage  wheels,  like  the 
great  hoarse  roar  of  the  sea,  I  said  to  myself, 
"  This  is  London,  cruel  London,  the  city  in  which 
my  father  was  lured  to  his  death — the  city  in 
which  a  good  man  may  be  murdered  in  broad 
daylight,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of 
his  fellow-men." 

I  could  not  sleep  that  first  night  for  thinking 
of  my  dear  dead  father.  I  could  not  stop  myself 
from  picturing  the  awful  scene,  over  and  over 
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again — the  ghastly  change  in  the  dear  face — the 
horrid  wound — the  pitiless  murderer,  whose  face 
I  could  not  picture  to  myself. 

Again  and  again  and  again  I  tried  to  shape 
that  unknown  face.  I  thought  of  all  the  villainous 
countenances  I  had  seen  in  picture  galleries — of 
this  or  that  Judas,  this  or  that  murderer — the 
malignant  face  with  dull,  red  hair ;  the  swarthy 
face  with  close-cut  black  hair ;  the  rugged  features 
and  beetling  brow  ;  the  low,  scarcely  human  fore- 
head, under  ragged  tangled  locks ;  all  of  the 
villainous  and  inhuman  that  painters  have  ever 
conceived;  yet  I  could  never  picture  to  myself 
the  form  and  face  of  the  man  who  killed  my 
father. 

Night  after  night  I  have  lain  awake  thinking 
of  him.  My  father  has  been  much  more  often  in 
my  thoughts  since  we  came  to  London  than  he 
was  while  we  were  at  peaceful  Eiver  Lawn,  where 
I  used  to  lie  awake  to  hear  the  nightingales  in 
the  warm  June  nights,  and  where  the  sound  of 
the  river  always  soothed  me  like  a  lullaby.  Here 
all   the   gaiety  and   splendour,   the   operas   and 
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plays,  the  music  and  dancing,  and  talk  and 
laughter,  are  not  enough  to  make  me  forget  that 
in  this  city  my  father  was  murdered.  If  there 
were  no  such  wilderness  as  London  he  might  be 
living  and  among  us  to-day.  He  might  be  ours 
for  many  a  year  to  come. 

I  think  of  Professor  Palmer  in  the  desert,  lured 
to  his  fate  by  murderous  Arabs.  Was  tlie  desert 
worse  than  London?  I  think  of  all  who  have 
ever  been  treacherously  slain  in  wild  and  lonely 
places,  but  I  can  think  of  no  place  worse  than 
London. 

I  want  to  see  the  house  in  which  my  father 
died.  I  want  to  see  the  room  in  which  he  was 
found  lying  stabbed  to  death. 

This  is  the  fancy  that  has  tormented  me  ever 
since  we  took  up  our  abode  in  London,  ever  since 
the  roll  of  the  wheels  and  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp 
of  horses'  feet  have  been  in  my  ears.  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  think  less  of  him,  and  be  less  haunted 
by  the  dreadful  vision  of  that  room  if  I  could 
once  see  it  in  all  its  sordid  reality,  if  I  could 
know  exactly  what  it  is  like. 
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I  have  told  Cyril  my  feelings  on  this  point, 
but  he  refuses  to  take  me  to  see  the  house,  or 
even  the  street  in  which  my  father  died.  He 
cannot  understand  me.  He  cannot  understand 
that  this  dreadful  sensation  of  being  haunted 
nightly  by  the  vision  of  the  deed  and  the  room 
might  be  lesseh'ed  by  familiarity  with  the  actual 
scene,  however  painful  the  sight  of  that  horrible 
place  might  be. 

I  have  entreated  him  to  take  me  there,  but  he 
steadfastly  refuses,  so  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  there  without  him.  Mother  and  her 
husband  are  going  to  a  grand  dinner  this  evening, 
to  meet  Koyalties;  Cyril  has  gone  to  Oxford  to 
dine  with  the  Bullendon  Club.  I  shall  have  the 
evening  all  to  myself,  and  I  shall  go  to  Denmark 
Street  alone. 

I  suppose  it  is  rather  an  awful  thing  for  a  girl 
of  my  age  to  go  out  after  eight  o'clock,  and  I 
have  never  been  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
myself  at  any  hour ;  but  I  don't  care  to  take  even 
my  good  Broomfield,  for  she  would  most  likely 
make  as  many  objections  as  Cyril,  and  I  might  fail 
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in  getting  inside  the  house  I  want  to  see.    I  would 
rather  depend  entirely  upon  my  own  cleverness. 

I  know  the  number  of  the  street ;  I  know  the 
position  of  the  room ;  I  know  that  it  is  a  street  of 
lodging-houses,  so  I  can  very  easily  make  believe 
to  be  in  search  of  lodgings.  I  shall  wait  till  the 
carriage  has  driven  off  with  mother  and  Uncle 
Ambrose,  and  then  I  shall  send  down  word  to  the 
butler  that  I  have  a  headache  and  won't  dine.  I 
shall  tell  Broomfield  that  I  am  going  to  lie  down 
for  an  hour  or  two,  upon  which  I  know  the  dear 
soul,  after  having  fussed  about  me  with  eau-de- 
cologne  and  sal- volatile,  and  arranged  my  pillows 
and  reading-lamp,  will  go  down  to  the  servants' 
hall  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  house,  and  will  be 
absorbed  in  gossip  till  my  bell  rings. 

I  know  where  Uncle  Ambrose  leaves  the  latch- 
key which  he  always  uses  when  he  comes  in  from 
a  walk,  so  I  can  let  myself  in  as  quietly  as  I  let 
myself  out.  Our  hall  and  staircase,  when  the 
heads  of  the  family  are  out,  might  for  silence  and 
solitude  as  well  be  in  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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I  shall  put  on  my  very  plainest  cloth  gown,  and 
a  shabby  little  garden  hat,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
work-girl,  or  anything  common  or  insignificant. 

I  have  seen  that  dreadful  room — a  common- 
place, ill-furnished  room  in  a  shabby  lodging- 
house,  and  the  sight  of  it  will  haunt  me  to  my 
dying  day.  Cyril  was  right  and  I  was  wrong.  It 
was  a  senseless  thing  to  do,  and  I  ought  to  have 
left  it  undone. 

Everything  happened  as  I  hoped.  The  pre- 
tended headache  did  me  good  service.  I  was 
mistress  of  my  time  and  actions  before  nine 
o'clock.  I  slipped  off  my  tea-gown  and  dressed 
myself  for  the  character  of  a  young  woman  in 
search  of  a  respectable  lodging  at  seven  shillings 
a  week.  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  price  work- 
girls  pay. 

The  evening  was  gray  and  dull,  not  dark,  but 
thick  and  heavy,  with  an  oppressive  feeling  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  of  stored-up  heat  and  dust — such 
a  different  atmosphere  from  the  cool  dewy  air  in 
the  garden  at  Lamford  on  a  midsummer  night. 
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I  had  studied  the  map  of  London,  and  had 
carefully  made  out  my  way  to  Denmark  Street, 
but  seeinor  a  benevoleut-lookiuo:  old  cabman,  with 
a  red  nose,  creeping  along  close  to  the  curb  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  I  hailed  him,  and  told  him  to 
drive  me  to  St.  Giles's  Church. 

"  So  I  will,  my  dear,  and  I  wish  I  was  going  to 
drive  you  there  to  be  spliced,"  he  said,  which 
shows  how  thoroughly  common  I  must  Lave 
looked  in  my  garden  hat,  or  it  might  be  that  the 
old  man  had  been  drinking,  for  he  rattled  the  cab 
over  the  stones,  and  zig-zagged  across  the  road  in 
a  really  dreadful  manner.  If  I  had  not  been  full 
of  other  thoughts,  I  believe  I  should  have  feared 
for  my  life,  especially  when  he  took  me  round 
corners. 

He  drew  up  in  front  of  a  church,  in  a  shabby- 
looking  street,  where  there  were  shops  still  open, 
though  it  was  after  nine  o'clock.  I  gave  him  half- 
a-crown,  which  he  did  nut  seem  to  think  enough. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  wait  for  you,  miss  ?  "  he 
asked.  *'  You  won't  get  another  cab  in  this 
neighbourhood." 
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I  said  no,  for  I  was  shaken  dreadfully  by  that 
one  ride,  and  I  felt  it  would  be  tempting 
Providence  to  let  the  red-nosed  cabman  drive  me 
again. 

My  heart  was  beating  so  violently  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  doing:  but  I  began  telling  myself 
to  be  calm  and  collected,  and  to  remember  that 
I  was  there  in  opposition  to  Cyril's  advice,  and 
that  I  must  prove  worthy  of  my  own  self-con- 
fidence. 

I  am  not  a  fainting  young  person,  indeed  I 
never  fainted  in  my  life ;  but  last  night  I  was 
afraid  that  I  was  going  to  faint,  and  I  had  to 
struggle  against  a  swimming  in  my  head,  and  a 
painful  sense  of  lightness  which  made  me  totter 
a  little  as  I  turned  into  Denmark  Street. 

It  was  very  quiet  there.  The  street  had  a 
sober,  old-fashioned  air,  which  would  have  given 
me  confidence  if  I  had  really  been  a  hard-work- 
ing young  woman  in  search  of  a  lodging.  Some 
of  the  houses  looked  the  picture  of  neatness; 
others  were  shabby  and  squalid.  Against  every 
door   I   observed   a   row   of    brass    bells,  which 
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showed  that  there  were  several  tenants  in  each 
house. 

I  saw  the  number  I  was  in  search  of  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  was  the  tailor's 
workshop  which  I  had  read  about  in  the  news- 
paper. The  windows  were  wide  open,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  were  at  work  in  a  glare  of  gas.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  they  looked  like  lost 
souls  in  Pandemonium — the  bare,  dusty  room, 
the  glare  and  heat,  on  this  summer  night, 
when  the  stars  were  shining  on  all  the  flowery 
creeks  and  willowy  islands  near  Lam  ford,  when 
life  and  the  world  were  so  lovely  for  some 
people. 

Yes,  that  was  the  tailor's  workshop,  and  it 
might  have  been  one  of  those  men  who  heard  my 
father's  murderer  go  singing  down  the  stairs, 
fresh  from  his  deed  of  blood.  I  think  the  idea  of 
that,  and  the  horror  of  it,  braced  my  nerves,  for 
I  felt  less  like  fainting  as  I  crossed  the  road  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  fatal  house. 

I  waited  for  some  minutes  before  any  one  came 
to   the   door,  though  I  knocked  a  second  time. 
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1'hen  a  woman  appeared,  an  elderly  woman,  who 
looked  at  me  curiously. 

I  told  her  I  wanted  a  lodging — a  respectable 
room  at  seven  shillings  a  week ;  but  she  answered 
rather  sharply  that  she  only  let  lodgings  to  men 
— why  prefer  men,  I  wonder  ? — and  she  was  going 
to  shut  the  door  in  my  face,  when  I  grew 
desperate,  and  stopped  her  by  laying  my  hand 
upon  her  arm. 

'*  There  was  a  murder  eight  years  ago  in  this 
house,"  I  said.  "  Let  me  see  the  room  where  it 
was  done,  and  I'll  give  you  seven  shillings." 

I  would  as  soon  have  offered  her  a  sovereign, 
but  I  had  got  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  in  my 
mind  in  connection  with  the  rent  of  a  lodging, 
and  I  offered  her  that  amount  unthinkingly.  It 
was  enough,  however,  for  she  snapped  at  my 
offer. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  looking  at  me  very  hard 
and  very  suspiciously  all  the  time.  "  That's  a 
curious  fancy  of  yours.  You  haven't  anything  to 
do  with  the  murderer,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  I  cried. 
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"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  she.  "  Ah,  he  was  a 
devil,  that  man — a  smooth-faced,  smooth-tongued 
devil.  The  sight  of  him  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice  makes  me  sick  and  faint  whenever  I  call 
him  to  mind.  He  put  a  blight  upon  me  and  on 
my  house.  I've  never  been  the  same  woman 
since." 

I  asked  her  what  the  man  was  like,  finding 
that  she  was  willing  to  talk,  and  she  described 
his  appearance  in  a  great  many  words,  but  her 
words  did  not  conjure  up  any  distinct  image. 

He  was  good-looking  and  he  was  young.  She 
did  not  take  him  for  much  over  thirty.  He 
was  dark,  with  fine  black  eyes,  and  he  wore  a 
moustache,  but  no  beard.  He  talked  English, 
but  he  spoke  like  a  foreigner.  This  was  all  I 
could  gather  from  her. 

She  went  slowly  up  the  stairs  before  me,  with 
a  paraffin  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  she  flung  open 
the  door  of  the  back  room  on  the  second  floor 
and  told  me  to  go  in,  holding  up  the  lamp  on 
a  level  with  her  head  so  that  I  might  see  the 
room. 
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"I've  kept  it  just  as  it  was  that  clay,"  she  said. 
"  I've  never  had  a  good  let  in  all  the  eight  years 
— not  a  permanency.  There's  a  blight  upon  the 
room ;  but  people  come  and  look  at  it,  as  it 
might  be  you,  and  give  me  a  trifle." 

"  Oh,  how  horrid  of  people  !  "  I  said,  forgetting 
myself;  "  how  can  they  be  so  morbid  ?  " 

"Not  more  so  than  you,  miss.  It's  human 
nature,"  she  answered. 

I  looked  at  the  room — a  square,  common- 
looking  room,  with  very  shabby  furniture,  and 
a  single  window  looking  out  upon  roofs  and 
chimney-stacks.  All  looked  dark  and  dreary — 
the  light  of  the  flaring  lamp  only  made  the 
squalid  furniture  seem  more  squalid.  Oh,  what 
a  scene  to  meet  those  dying  eyes !  What  horror 
in  that  one  agonizing  moment  to  feel  himself 
caught  like  a  snared  bird,  trapped  in  such  a  hole 
as  this!  "How  did  he  look?  where  did  you 
find  him  lying  ? "  I  asked ;  and  then  she 
described  that  ghastly  sight,  showing  me  the 
spot  where  our  dear  one  lay,  gloating  over  every 
detail. 
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I  could  have  slirieked  with  agony  as  I  listened 
to  her.  She  had  put  down  her  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  she  clawed  my  wrist  with  her  skinny 
fingers  as  she  pointed  with  the  other  hand  to 
the  floor,  and  she  acted  over  all  the  scene,  "  as  it 
might  be  here,"  "  as  it  might  be  there,"  and  she 
dwelt  upon  the  look  of  the  dead  face  when  they 
lifted  him  from  the  floor  and  laid  him  on  that 
wTetcbed  bed,  until  my  heart  seemed  to  turn  to 
stone. 

I  could  not  speak.  I  just  let  her  go  on.  I  had 
so  wanted  to  know  all — all  that  the  commonest 
lips  could  tell — all,  from  any  source,  however 
cruel.  I  let  her  talk  on  to  her  heart's  content, 
like  a  ghoiil  as  she  was;  and  then  I  went  with 
her  downstairs  somehow,  quite  numbed  and  cold, 
as  if  I  had  been  in  a  nightmare  dream,  and  I 
went  out  into  the  dark  street. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  walk  home.  I  felt  the 
air  and  exercise  would  give  me  my  only  chance 
of  getting  calm  after  the  agony  of  that  quarter  of 
an  hour.  I  walked  on  blindly  for  some  distance, 
first  in  one  street  and  then  in  another,  going  out 
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of  my  way,  I  believe,  yet  vaguely  making  for  the 
West.  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  time,  and  when 
I  heard  a  church  clock  strike  and  counted  the 
strokes  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  only 
ten. 

It  was  almost  immediately  after  this  that  I 
came  into  a  long,  shabby-looking  street,  which 
looked  so  empty  and  desolate  that  I  felt  as  much 
alone  in  it  as  if  I  had  been  walking  in  one  of 
our  Berkshire  lanes.  There  was  only  one 
lighted  spot  in  the  street,  and  that  looked  like 
an  hotel  or  a  restaurant. 

It  was  a  restaurant,  and  as  I  got  nearer  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  I  saw  the  name— 

KeSTAUKANT    DU   Pa  VILLON. 

I  was  walking  slowly,  meaning  to  ask  the 
first  policeman  I  met  to  put  me  in  the  right  way 
to  Grrosvenor  Square,  and  not  caring  even  if  I 
went  out  of  my  way,  for  the  cool  air  and  the 
movement  were  helping  me  to  recover  my  calm- 
ness, when  three  men  came  pouring  out  of  the 
lighted    doorway,   talking    and   laughing    in   a 
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boisterous  kind  of  way  that  made  me  think  they 
were  tipsy.  One  of  them  saw  me,  and  called  out 
something  to  his  friends  in  French,  to  which  the 
others  replied  in  the  same  language,  but  I  could 
not  understand  a  word  they  said.  I  hurried  my 
steps,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  their  reach,  but  the 
man  who  had  spoken  first  came  across  the  road 
and  began  to  talk  to  me,  in  English  this  time, 
asking  me  where  I  was  going,  and  whether  I 
would  go  to  a  music-hall  with  him  and  his  friends. 
I  cannot  record  the  horrid  tone  and  manner 
of  the  man.  I  hate  to  remember  his  vulgar 
insolence.  I  hate  to  think  that  there  are  such 
men  in  the  world,  and  that  poor,  hardworking 
girls  such  as  I  was  supposed  to  be,  are  exposed  to 
the  insolence  of  such  creatures,  and  have  sucli 
hateful  words  forced  upon  their  ears  as  they  go 
quietly  home  from  their  work.  The  wretch 
caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and  urged  me  to  go  with 
him  to  some  place  which  he  called  •'  The  Oxford," 
while  his  friends,  who  spoke  only  in  French, 
laughed  boisterously,  and  talked  of  my  affected 
prudery. 
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I  was  furious.  I  shook  myself  free  from  the 
wretch's  touch,  and  I  looked  up  and  down  the 
street  in  despair  for  some  one  who  would  help 
me. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  or  touch  me,  you 
odious  creature  ?  "  I  cried ;  and  then  he  took  off 
his  hat,  in  mocking  acknowledgment  of  an 
imaginary  compliment.  I  saw  in  the  light  of 
the  lamp  close  above  us  that  he  had  an  olive 
complexion,  like  an  Italian's,  and  black  eyes, 
and  I  remembered  with  a  shudder  the  woman's 
description  half  an  hour  before. 

There  must  be  thousands  of  such  men  among 
the  exiles  who  come  to  London  for  refuge;  yet 
I  shall  never  see  such  a  face  without  recalling 
that  unknown  image  of  my  father's  murderer. 

He  pretended  to  think  that  my  anger  was  only 
assumed,  and  went  on  with  his  hateful  com- 
pliments and  offers  of  supper  and  champagne  at 
the  Oxford,  and  I  saw  in  my  despair  that  there 
was  not  a  mortal  in  sight  to  whom  I  could  appeal 
for  protection. 

The  door  of  the  restaurant  stood  open,  and  I 
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could  see  lights  and  servants  moving  about 
inside.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  rush  across  the 
street  and  go  in  at  the  open  door,  where  no  doubt 
some  one  would  have  taken  my  part  against  these 
horrid  men.  But  my  courage  failed  me  in  the 
next  instant.  It  would  have  been  such  a  wild 
thing  to  do,  and  how  could  I  have  faced  half  a 
dozen  astcnished  waiters  in  the  glare  of  that  gas- 
lit  vestibule  ? 

I  looked  down  the  street  again,  and  this  time 
there  was  a  promise  of  rescue  in  the  shape  of  a 
hansom  cab  coming  along  rapidly,  with  two  great 
flaming  lamps,  like  a  dragon  with  fiery  eyes,  the 
good  dragon  that  comes  to  rescue  forlorn  damsels 
— not  to  eat  them. 

I  ran  into  the  road  and  hailed  the  driver, 
without  stopping  to  see  if  the  cab  were  empty. 
While  I  waved  my  hand  in  frantic  appeal — how 
ashamed  of  myself  I  feel  to-day  when  I  have  to 
write  about  it  in  this  cold-blooded  journal ! — 
somebody  inside  the  cab  dashed  his  stick  up 
through  the  little  trap-door  in  the  roof,  just  as 
frantically.      The  driver  pulled  up  sharp,  and  a 
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big,  middle-aged   man  got   out   of  the  cab  and 
came  to  me. 

How  thankful  I  felt  that  he  was  so  big  and  so 
middle-aged!  I  felt  the  utmost  confidence  in 
him,  almost  as  if  he  had  been  my  uncle. 

"  Is  there  anything  the  matter  ? "  he  asked, 
looking  at  my  persecutors. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "one  of  these  men  has 
been  horridly  rude  to  me.  They  have  all  been 
rude,  but  that  one,"  I  pointed  to  my  worst 
tormentor,  "  has  been  the  most  offensive." 

"He  will  not  be  offensive  any  more,  unless  he 
wants  to  be  thoroughly  well  kicked,"  said  my 
friend,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  do  it. 

"  Please  don't  take  any  trouble  about  him,"  I 
said ;  "  he  is  tipsy,  I  believe,  and  he  is  really  not 
worth  kicking.  He  wouldn't  know  anything 
about  it  afterwards,  so  it  would  be  wasted 
trouble.  If  you  would  oblige  me  so  far  as  to 
give  me  your  cab — you  would  be  able  to  get 
another  one  very  soon,  I  suppose — I  should  be 
deeply  grateful." 

I  had  seen  that  he  was  not  in  evening  dress,  or 
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I  should  have  hardly  ventured  to  make  such  a 
selfish  request. 

"My  cab  is  quite  at  your  service.  Where 
shall  I  tell  the  man  to  drive  you  ?  " 

"To  Grosvenor  Square.  3Iy  name  is  Hatrell 
—Miss  Hatrell." 

I  repeated  the  name  very  distinctly,  for  I 
wanted  my  unknown  friend  to  understand  that  I 
was  not  ashamed  of  myself,  although  he  found 
me  in  such  a  disagreeable  position. 

Two  of  my  assailants  had  sneaked  off  already, 
with  a  laugh,  and  an  air  of  being  quite  at  their 
ease ;  but  my  chief  tormentor  stood  as  if  he  were 
glued  to  the  j^avement,  staring  at  me  in  a  dull 
and  stupid  way,  while  I  got  into  the  cab,  and 
shook  hands  gratefully  with  my  nameless  friend. 
He  had  been  noisy  enough  a  few  minutes  before, 
when  he  was  doubtless  in  the  loquacious  stage  of 
intoxication ;  but  now  he  seemed  to  have  passed 
into  a  silent  and  stony  stage  which  was  like 
absolute  stupefaction. 

One  of  his  friends  turned  to  look  after  him, 
when  they  had  gone  some  little  way  ahead. 
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"Hola,  Duverdier!  Yeux  tu  te  planter  ]a 
toute  la  nuit  ?  "  he  called  out. 

So  my  tormentor's  name  is  Duverdier  ? 

I  stopped  the  cabman  at  the  corner  of  the 
square,  paid  liim  to  his  perfect  satisfaction,  for  I 
just  emptied  the  silver  in  my  porte-mocnaie  into 
his  hand,  and  walked  quietly  to  our  own  door, 
where  I  let  myself  in  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
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How  full  of  strange  coincidences  this  life  is ! 
It  is  a  small  thing,  of  course,  but  still  it  has 
vexed  and  worried  me  more  than  I  can  say. 
This  morning,  the  second  after  my  wretched 
adventure  in  Church  Street,  I  heard  a  most 
hatefully  familiar  voice  in  the  hall  as  I  came 
downstairs  from  the  second  floor  just  before 
lunch.  I  stopped  on  the  first-floor  landing  and 
listened  to  the  voice  below.  I  had  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  owner  of  that  hateful 
voice,  even  before  I  looked  over  the  balustrade 
and  saw  the  odious  wretch  standing  in  the  bright 
light  from  the  south  window,  talking  to  the 
butler.  It  was  the  man  who  tormented  me 
with  his  insolent  invitation  to  supper  at  the 
Oxford,  the   man  whom   his   companions   called 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Duverdier.  He  was  there  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine— a  creature  who  should  only  have  been 
visible  at  night  and  in  the  shabbiest  places. 
He  was  there  in  our  pretty  hall,  against  a 
background  of  pale  soft  colour,  with  the  beautiful 
marble  face  of  Mnemosyne  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  her  finger-tip  on  her  low  broad  brow, 
and  her  head  bent  as  if  in  thought.  There  are 
several  statues  in  the  hall  and  the  corridor,  but 
Mnemosyne  is  my  favourite  among  them  all. 

"Has  Mr.  Arden  had  my  letters?"  he  asked, 
in  his  foreign  English. 

"Yes,  sir,  they  have  been  given  to  him." 

"  Three  letters  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Two  yesterday,  and  one  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     They  were  all  given  to  him." 

"And  there  is  no  answer?  Was  that  Mr. 
Arden's  message  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  My  master  told  me  to  tell  you 
there  was  no  answer." 

"  And  he  declines  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Very  good." 

He  said  "very  good"  with  a  face  like  a  thunder- 
cloud.     He  lingered  a  little,  brushing  his  hat 
with   his  coat  cuff,  in  an  agitated  manner,  and 
looking    about    him    angrily,   first   at   one   door 
and   then   at   another,   as    if    he   hoped    to   see 
Uncle   Ambrose   appear   at   one   of    them.      At 
last   he  turned  on   his   heel   abruptly  and  went 
out  without  another  word.     I  suppose  he  is  one 
of  that  great  army  of  begging-letter  writers  who 
assail    both    mother    and    Uncle    Ambrose.      I 
sometimes   pity   them,   poor   creatures,   when    I 
see  the  long,  long  letters,  many  of  them  so  well 
written,   consigned    to   the   waste-paper    basket, 
and   perhaps  some  of  those  piteous  letters  may 
have  a  good  deal  of  truth  in   them.     It   must 
seem    to   the   shabby-genteel    poor   that    people 
who   live   in   such   a  house   as   this,   and   drive 
out  in  a  fine  carriage  with  splendid  horses,  and 
have   an  army  of  servants,  and  all  that  modern 
civilization  can  give  of  pleasure  and   prettiness 
— it  must  seem  as  if  they  ought  never  to  say 
no  to  the  appeal  of  real  want.     And  yet  if  the 
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rich  people  always  said  yes  the  fine  house  and 
the  horses  must  go.  I  wonder  if  it  is  wicked 
to  keep  so  much  for  ourselves,  and  give  so 
little  in  proportion  to  what  we  keep. 

"The  half  of  my  goods  have  I  given  to  the 
poor,"  said  the  Pharisee.  Well,  it  is  wrong 
to  be  boastful,  no  doubt,  but  upon  my  word 
that  Pharisee  had  some  justification  for  thinking 
well  of  himself. 

I  don't  think  mother  and  Uncle  Ambrose 
give  half  their  substance  in  charity,  kind  and 
generous  as  they  both  are. 

"  Did  that  foreign  person  tell  you  his  name  ?  " 
I  asked  the  butler,  as  I  went  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  And  had  he  been  here  before  to-day  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  He  called  yesterday  evening 
to  inquire  if  there  was  any  answer  to  his  letters. 
He  sent  two  letters  by  a  commissionnaire — one 
in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  afternoon." 

What  an  importunate  wretch  the  man  must 
be !     My  blood   runs  cold  at  the  thought  that 
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he  may  mean  to  tell  my  step-father  about  having 
seen  me  walking  alone  in  Church  Street  late  at 
night.  He  might  make  up  any  story,  and  I 
should  have  no  witness  against  him  ;  for  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  my  good  middle-aged 
friend  in  the  cab.  If  he  dare  to  slander  me  I 
must  tell  Uncle  Ambrose  the  whole  truth  and 
brave  it  out.  He  will  be  shocked,  no  doubt, 
at  the  idea  of  my  prowling  about  London 
secretly  after  dark ;  but  he  cannot  refuse  to 
forgive  me  when  I^'tell  him  of  the  insurmount- 
able impulse  which  took  me  to  that  fatal  house. 

Cyril  and  I  went  to  Hurlingham  this  afternoon 
with  mother,  and  saw  a  polo  match,  and  then 
strolled  about  the  lawn  and  looked  at  the  river 
together,  while  mother  sat  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  house  talking  to  her  friends.  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  all  the  women  in 
London  must  be  her  friends,  she  is  so  beset 
wherever  we  go.  The  public  life,  the  constant 
movement,  and  perpetually  changing  faces  do 
not  suit  me  half  so  well  as  Eiver  Lawn  and  its 
placid    insipidity.      My    books,    my    piano,   an 
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occasional  single  at  tennis  with  Beatrice  Rear- 
don,  my  boat,  my  garden.  Yes,  I  love  Berk- 
shire, and  I  believe  I  hate  London. 

The  day  was  lovely  ;  Hurlingham  was  lovely  ; 
Cyril  was  full  of  the  kindest  attentions ;  and 
yet  I  was  not  happy.  Apart  from  my  uncom- 
fortable apprehensions  about  the  man  called 
Duverdier,  I  felt  as  if  something  had  gone 
wrong  in  my  life.  An  afternoon  that  would 
have  been  perfect  bliss  a  few  weeks  ago — before 
we  went  to  Paris,  for  instance  —  seemed  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  I  looked  at  the  river 
listlessly;  I  was  not  interested  even  in  the 
!2^owns,  some  of  which  were  extravagant  enough 
to  awaken  the  dead. 

"  Does  this  remind  you  of  the  Adriatic  ? " 
Cyril  asked  me,  as  we  stood  side  by  side  upon 
the  lawn  that  slopes  to  the  river. 

"Not  the  least  little  bit  in  the  world.  How 
can  you  compare  this  dirty  London  river  with 
that  delicious  blue  sea?   You  must  be  dreaming." 

"  I  am  dreaming,"  he  answered.  "  I  am 
dreaming   of  the  hour  when  you  and   I  stood 
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side  by  side  with  our  feet  in  the  long  grass  that 
grows  close  to  the  sea  on  Torcello." 

I  felt  in  just  the  wrong  mood  for  sentiment. 
Every  word  he  said  jarred  upon  my  nerves. 

"That's  a  very  pretty  speech,  but  I  know 
you  wish  yourself  among  those  horrid  pigeon- 
shooters,"  I  said  flippantly  ;  and,  fond  as  I  am 
of  pigeons,  I  felt  that  I  would  willingly  sacrifice 
a  few  just  to  get  rid  of  my  companion. 

He  looked  offended ;  and  then  my  conscience 
reproached  me,  and  I  said  something  civil ;  and 
then  we  walked  up  and  down  the  lawn,  and  he 
talked  as  I  suppose  lovers  do  talk  all  the 
world  over.  It  is  not  worth  putting  down  in 
this  midnight  confidante  of  mine,  though  some- 
times I  scribble  whole  conversations,  just  for 
the  love  of  scribblins:. 

Do  all  engaged  girls  get  tired  of  their  fiances, 
I  wonder?  Is  there  always  this  feeling  of 
weariness,  this  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  life  ? 
Are  all  engagements  as  monotonous  as  mine  ? 
Cyril  and  I  have  been  engaged  less  than  four 
months,    and   vet   I   feel   as   if    it   were   half  a 
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lifetime.  I  feel  as  if  it  were  absurd  in  him  to 
be  sentimental,  or  to  say  pretty  things,  after 
such  ages  of  courtship. 

Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  wish  I  loved  him  better ; 
if  it  were  only  out  of  gratitude  to  Uncle  Ambrose, 
who  is  so  pleased  at  the  idea  of  our  union,  and 
who  has  told  me  again  and  again  how  happy  it 
makes  him  to  know  that  Cyril's  happiness  is 
secured. 

Could  I  disappoint  him  ?  Could  I  be  incon- 
stant or  capricious  ?  Could  I  write  myself  down 
that  worthless  creature,  a  jilt,  after  all  the 
father's  goodness  to  me  and  all  the  son's  affec- 
tion ?  No,  my  fate  is  sealed.  If  the  vows  had 
been  vowed  at  the  altar  I  could  hardly  be  more 
bound  than  1  am.  Bound  in  honour !  What 
bondage  can  be  stronger  ? 

Uncle  Ambrose  is  so  good  to  me ;  but  I  have 
reproached  him  lately  with  neglecting  my  educa- 
tion, which  seems  a  hard  thing  now  when  I  am 
getting  older,  and,  as  I  venture  to  think,  worthier 
to  be  his  pupil.  I  remember  the  pains  he  used 
to  take  with  me,  and  the  time  he  used  to  waste 
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upon  my  exercises  and  compositions  and  resumes 
before  I  was  in  my  teens ;  and  now  when  I  want 
his  help  he  is  generally  too  much  occupied  to 
give  it ;  or  if  he  consents  to  spend  an  hour  in 
my  morning-room  hearing  me  read  Dante  or 
Virgil,  I  can  see  that  his  mind  is  no  longer  in 
the  work.  He  used  to  give  me  such  delightful 
explanations  and  illustrations  over  every  page; 
so  that  to  read  a  page  of  the  ^neid  or  the 
Divine  Comedy  with  him  was  as  good  as  a 
lecture  upon  classic  or  mediaeval  history.  He 
used  to  throw  himself  into  the  work  with  all 
his  heart,  talking  of  that  old  Florentine  world 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  it  and  been  intimate  with 
all  the  people;  flinging  himself  into  vexed 
questions  of  politics  or  social  life  as  if  the 
argument  were  a  thing  of  to-day ;  as  if  Dante 
had  but  just  left  the  city ;  as  if  Savonarola 
were  still  teaching  and  preaching.  And  then 
he  used  to  take  such  interest  in  any  little  com- 
position of  mine,  and  would  laugh  so  pleasantly 
at  my  ungrammatical  construction,  my  bread- 
and-butter    missishness.       Now,    when    his    life 
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ought  to  be  utterly  happy,  having  won  the  wife 
of  his  heart,  there  is  a  cloud  upon  his  spirits- 
He  seems  to  have  lost  all  zest  for  the  books  he 
once  loved. 

Can  it  be  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knows 
my  mother  does  not  really  love  him — that  she 
gave  herself  to  him  in  the  hope  of  making  his 
life  happy,  of  giving  him  some  reward  for  years 
of  quiet  devotion  on  his  part  ?  Can  it  be  that 
he  knows,  as  well  as  I  know,  that  her  heart  is 
buried  in  her  first  husband's  grave  ? 

This  is  the  only  solution  I  can  imagine  for 
that  shadow  of  trouble  which  hangs  over  his 
life,  which  makes  all  common  pleasures  a  weari- 
ness to  him,  which  makes  him  tire  of  everything, 
and  turn  restlessly  from  one  frivolous  amusement 
to  another,  as  if  in  search  of  forgetfulness  rather 
than  of  happiness. 

I  asked  him  the  other  day  why  he  had  been 
so  eager  to  set  up  an  establishment  in  London, 
and  to  plunge  into  the  gay  world. 

"I  had  two  motives,  Daisy,"  he  said  with  his 
grave,    explanatory    air,   just    like    the    Uncle 
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Ambrose  of  my  cLildhood.  "  The  first  was  you  ! 
I  thouo^ht  it  onlv  rio;ht  that  in  voiir  dawn  of 
womanhood  you  should  taste  all  the  pleasures 
which  are  supposed  to  be  delightful  to  your  age 
and  sex.  I  did  not  want  you  to  look  back,  in 
the  time  to  come,  and  say  to  yourself,  *  My  step- 
father cheated  me  out  of  the  privileges  of  my 
position  in  life — he  kept  me  mewed  up  in  a 
country-house  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
enjoying  all  the  pleasures  that  society  can  offer 
to  a  rich  man's  daughter  and  heiress.  Had  he 
been  my  own  father  he  would  have  been  more 
considerate.'  I  did  not  want  you  to  say  that, 
Daisy,  perhaps  when  I  was  dust." 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  have  been  so 
unjust  or  so  ungrateful  ?  " 

"It  would  have  been  only  human  to  have 
regretted  pleasures  you  had  never  known,"  he 
answered.  "My  secondary  motive  was  purely 
selfish ;  I  never  lived  till  I  made  your  mother  my 
wife.  I  wanted  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  life. 
I  wanted  all  the  pleasures  and  gladness  that  life 
could  give  me,  even  its  most  frivolous  pleasures. 
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I  wanted  to  see  what  the  great  world  was  like,  to 
hear  my  wife  admired  as  a  queen  among  women. 
I  wanted  to  share  the  amusements  which  might 
interest  her,  to  feel  that  our  wedded  life  was  one 
joyous  holiday." 

He  broke  off  with  a  sigh.  The  word  *'joy" 
sounded  pure  mockery  from  those  pale  lips. 

"Uncle  Ambrose,  I  like  you  ever  so  much 
better  as  a  scholar  and  a  recluse  than  as  a  man  of 
fashion,"  I  cried,  in  my  impetuous  way. 

Of  course  it  was  just  one  of  those  things  I 
ought  not  to  have  said,  and  I  began  to  apologize. 

"I  know  how  everybody  admires  you,  and  how 
anxious  people  are  to  see  you,"  I  said.  "  I  hear 
them  talking  about  you  at  parties,  asking  if  you 
are  really  the  Ambrose  Arden  who  wrote  *  Flesh 
or  Spirit,'  and  I  hear  them  praising  your  noble 
head,  and  your  placid  expression,  and  quiet,  con- 
templative manner.  You  are  distinguished  from 
the  herd  in  whatever  society  you  may  appear — 
but  still,  but  still  I  like  my  Uncle  Ambrose  of 
the  Berkshire  lanes  better  than  the  gentleman 
with  whom  mother  and  I  tread  the  mill-round 
of  London  parties." 
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"  You  are  right,  Daisy ;  fashionable  society  is 
not  my  metier.  But  I  wanted  to  see  what  the 
gay  world  was  like,  and  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  of  London  drawing-rooms 
that  could  make  a  man  forget  that  bundle  of 
doubts,  regrets,  and  disappointments  which  we 
call  self.  I  find  no  Lethe  in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia, 
Daisy.  Self  goes  about  with  me  from  square  to 
street,  and  from  street  to  square." 

He  rose  with  a  troubled  sigh,  and  began  to  pace 
the  room. 

"You  to  talk  of  disappointments!"  I  cried 
reproachfully.  "  What  a  bad  compliment  to 
mother !  " 

"  Daisy,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  to  me 
your  mother  is  simply  the  most  adorable  of 
women ;  and  yet  I  am  disappointed,  and  yet  I  am 
disheartened ;  for  I  thought  this  butterfly  life  of 
ours  would  please  her,  and  I  don't  believe  it  does." 

"  You  should  have  left  her  in  the  home  she 
loves,"  I  answered.  ''  She  was  as  happy  there  as 
she  ever  could  be  anywhere,  after  the  sorrow  that 
clouded  her  life  for  ever.      You  cannot  expect 
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such  a  cloud  as  that  to  pass  away  altogether. 
You  cannot  expect  her  ever  to  be  just  the  same 
as  other  women  in  whose  lives  there  has  been  no 
tragedy.  You  ought  never  to  have  brought  her 
to  live  in  London.  Don't  you  know  that  to  her 
and  to  me  this  great  gay  London,  with  all  its 
wealth,  and  brightness,  and  headlong  hunt  after 
pleasure,  means  only  the  city  in  which  my  father 
was  murdered?  We  can  never  forget  tliat  one 
fact.  To  us  London  must  always  be  the  most 
hateful  place  in  the  world." 

I  was  carried  away  by  my  feelings,  and  said  a 
good  deal  more  than  I  meant  to  say. 

"  Does  she  feel  that?"  he  asked,  stopping  in  his 
pacing  up  and  down,  and  looking  at  me  fixedly. 

"I  think  she  must,"  I  answered.  "I  know 
I  do." 

"  We  will  go  away  in  a  week  or  two,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  "  I  will  take  you  all  to  the  Lakes.  It 
is  just  the  season  to  enjoy  those  shadowy  hills 
and  cool  waters." 

"  We  don't  want  the  Lakes.  We  want  home, 
and  our  own  gardens,  and  our  own  river,"  I  said, 
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angry  at  his  caring  for  new  places.  ''  That  is  the 
only  change  mother  and  I  care  about." 

He  sighed  and  was  silent,  and  after  a  little 
more  pacing  to  and  fro  he  resumed  his  seat  at 
my  side,  and  took  up  Dante  at  the  line  where  we 
had  strayed  away  into  conversation. 

This  talk  occurred  the  day  before  my  pilgrim- 
age to  Denmark  Street. 

That  odious  man  has  forced  himself  into  my 
step-father's  presence,  after  ever  so  many  repulses, 
and  I  am  utterly  mystified  by  his  audacity  and 
by  my  step-father's  reticence. 

Cyril  and  I  were  at  the  Opera  last  night  with 
mother.  Mother  had  promised  to  show  herself, 
if  it  were  for  only  half  an  hour,  at  a  reception  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  where  she  is  likely  to  meet 
all  the  people  she  knows  and  does  not  care  a 
straw  about.  So  we  dropped  her  in  Whitehall, 
looking  superb  in  pale  gray  brocade,  lighted  up 
with  sapphires  and  diamonds,  and  with  her 
beautiful  throat  rising  up  out  of  a  ruff  of  ostrich 
feathers ;    and  then  the  carriage  took  us  home. 
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with  instructions  to  go  back  for  mother  in  half  an 
hour.  Uncle  Ambrose  had  been  complaining  of 
headache  all  day,  and  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
to  either  Opera  or  party. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  was  just  going  in 
when  a  man  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, pushed  himself  in  front  of  Cyril,  who  was 
following  me,  and  almost  leapt  into  the  house  at 
my  side.  There  were  two  men  in  the  hall ;  but 
footmen  are  stupid,  solemn  creatures,  trained  to 
move  slowly  and  to  hold  their  chins  in  the  air, 
and  neither  of  those  two  powdered  dolts  had  the 
sense  to  stop  him.  He  walked  straight  to  Uncle 
Ambrose's  study,  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  opened 
the  door,  and  went  in.  I  waited  breathlessly, 
expecting  to  see  him  flung  out  into  the  hall  again 
in  the  next  moment ;  but  he  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  and  the  door  remained  shut.  Uncle  Ambrose 
was  evidently  giving  him  an  interview. 

Cyril  was  furious. 

"  Do  you  know  that  fellow  ? "  he  asked  the 
footmen. 

"He  have   been   here   before,  sir,  arstin'  for 
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answers  to  his  letters,  three  or  four,  or  I  should 
say  as  much  as  five  or  six  times  within  the  week," 
one  of  the  men  stated  solemnly,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  a  witness-box. 

"Do  you  know  his  name,  or  who  and  what 
he  is?" 

"I  do  not,  sir,  leastways  only  that  he's  a 
foreigner." 

Cyril  walked  over  to  the  door  of  the  study, 
opened  it,  and  went  in.  I  waited,  with  my  heart 
beating  violently,  expecting  to  be  called  in  and 
questioned  about  my  adventure  in  Church  Street. 
Cyril  came  back  to  the  hall  in  a  minute  or  two. 

"My  father  seems  to  know  the  fellow,  and 
wishes  to  hear  his  grievance,  whatever  it  is, "  he 
told  me,  with  a  vexed  air.  "I  don't  like  the 
look  of  the  man,  and  I  told  my  father  how  he 
had  pushed  past  me  and  rushed  into  the  house. 
However,  my  father  chooses  to  hear  his  story,  and 
I  can  say  nothing.  Come  up  to  the  divan,  Daisy  ; 
I  don't  want  to  be  out  of  the  way  while  that 
fellow  is  on  the  premises." 

The  divan  is  a  little  room  on  the  half  flight, 
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fitted  up  in  Mauresque  style,  and  only  divided 
from  the  landing  by  a  partition,  partly  stained 
glass  and  partly  carved  sandal-wood  from  Persia. 
It  is  a  capital  nook  for  gossip  or  flirtation,  and 
when  we  have  a  party  the  divan  is  always  in  great 
request.  It  is  lighted  by  an  Oriental  lamp,  which 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  decoration,  but 
which  gives  a  very  indifferent  light. 

Cyril  ordered  strawberries  and  lemonade  to  be 
sent  up  to  this  retreat,  and  we  sat  there  for  half 
an  hour,  pretending  to  talk  about  the  opera,  but 
both  of  us  obviously  preoccupied  and  uncomfort- 
able, and  both  of  us  listening  for  the  opening  of 
the  study  door  below.  I  know  we  talked  in 
hushed  voices,  and  never  withdrew  our  attention 
from  what  was  going  on  downstairs.  We  could 
see  the  hall  door  through  the  open  door  of  the 
divan,  at  the  end  of  the  vista  beyond  the  shallow 
flight  of  stairs. 

"I  hate  mysteries,"  Cyril  said  at  last,  in  the 
midst  of  a  languid  debate  about  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  new  tenor. 

I  got  up,  and  Cyril  and  I  went  on  to  the  land- 
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ing,  and  stood  there  lookiDg  over  the  balustrade 
into  the  hall  until  the  door  opened,  and  his 
father's  voice  called  to  the  footman,  "See  that 
man  out ;  "  whereupon  the  man  opened  the  great 
hall  door,  and  the  midnight  visitor  went  out  just 
a  minute  or  so  before  the  carriage  stopped,  and 
mother  alighted. 

She  came  into  the  hall  in  her  long  white  cloak 
with  its  downy  ostrich  trimming,  such  a  lovely, 
gracious  figure,  the  gems  in  her  rich  brown  hair 
flashing  in  the  lamplight.  Uncle  Ambrose  came 
out  of  his  den  to  receive  her. 

"  Were  you  amused,  dearest  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Was  it  a  pleasant  party  ?  " 

"It  was  a  brilliant  one,  at  any  rate,"  she 
answered.  "  I  met  all  the  people  we  know,  and 
a  few  stars  and  foreign  orders  that  I  don't  know. 
How  white  you  look,  Ambrose !  You  ought  not 
be  up  so  late.  What  was  the  use  of  staying 
away  from  the  Opera  and  the  reception  only  to 
tire  yourself  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  tiring  myself,  except  with  a 
dull  book  by  a  clever  man.     What  pains  some 
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clever  men  take  to  be  dull,  by  the  way  !  I  have 
been  resting  as  much  as  I  can  rest,  dear.  I  am 
past  that  golden  age  when  sleep  comes  at  will." 

"  But  you  had  a  late  visitor.  Who  was  the 
man  who  went  out  of  the  house  just  before  I 
arrived?" 

*'  An  old  acquaintance — that  is  to  say,  a  book- 
binder who  worked  for  me  years  ago,  who  has 
the  common  complaint  of  old  acquaintances — 
impecuniousness." 

**  And  you  helped  him,  of  course  ?  " 
"  1   heard   his   story,   and    have   promised   to 
consider  it." 

"  But  if  he  is  in  immediate  want " 

"  My  dearest,  I  have  no  opinion  of  the  man's 
character,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to 
believe  his  story.  He  forced  an  entrance  into 
this  house  in  an  unwarrantable  manner,  and  it 
would  have  served  him  right  had  I  sent  for  a 
policeman  and  given  him  in  charge.  However, 
he  pleads  sore  distress  as  an  excuse  for  his 
audacity,  and  I  let  him  tell  me  his  story.  I 
shall  do  nothing  for  him   unless  I    get  some 
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confirmation  of  his  statement  from  a  respectable 
quarter." 

Cyril  and  I  were  leaning  over  the  balustrade, 
straining  our  ears  to  listen. 

A  bookbinder;  that  impertinent  wretch  is  a 
bookbinder.  And  what  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  his 
story  of  distress  must  be,  when  I  saw  him  reeling 
out  of  a  restaurant  with  his  boon  companions  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

I  suppose  the  wretch  has  said  nothing  about 
his  meeting  with  me.  He  may  not  have  asso- 
ciated the  name  of  Hatrell  with  his  old  employer, 
Mr.  Arden ;  and  yet  a  man  of  that  kind,  hanging 
about  the  house  as  he  has  done,  would  be  likely 
to  find  out  all  about  us.  He  passed  close  to  me 
as  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  hall ;  but  it  is  just 
possible  he  did  not  recognize  me  in  my  very 
different  style  of  dress. 

There  was  nothing  in  my  step-father's  manner 
to  indicate  agitation  or  irritation  of  any  kind.  I 
never  heard  his  melodious  voice  calmer,  or  his 
accents  more  measured,  than  when  he  explained 
the  midnight  visit  to  my  mother  in  the  hall. 
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"The  mountain  has  brought  forth  a  mouse," 
said  Cyril,  gaily. 

Mother  came  upstairs  in  the  next  minute,  so  I 
wished  Cyril  good  night  and  went  up  to  her 
dressing-room  with  her  to  hear  all  about  tbe 
party,  while  her  maid  took  off  her  jewels  and 
finery. 

July  loth. — We  are  at  home  once  more  in  the 
dear  old  rooms  and  in  the  lovely  old  garden,  and 
I  feel  almost  as  if  my  sixteenth  birthday  were 
still  a  grand  event  in  the  future — feel  almost  as 
young  as  I  felt  in  the  old  childish  days  before 
mother's  marriage,  and  our  Italian  travels,  and 
our  London  gaieties,  and  all  the  experiences  that 
have  made  me  a  woman  of  the  world.  I  feel 
almost  as  I  felt  at  sixteen,  almost,  but  not  quite, 
as  happy  as  I  felt  then.  There  is  no  use  in 
keeping  a  Diary  unless  one  is  sternly  truthful, 
and  stern  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge  to 
this  book  that  I  am  not  so  happy  as  I  was  before 
mother's  marriage  and  my  own  ecgagement  to 
Cyril. 

In  those  old  days  I  was  as  free  as  air — free  to 
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think  and  to  dream,  and  to  shape  the  many- 
coloured  visions  of  my  future  life  out  of  those 
idle  dreams.  Now  my  future  is  all  mapped  out 
for  me,  and  my  life  has  a  master  who  will  dictate 
all  things.  He  is  good,  he  is  devoted,  he  is  all 
that  a  fiance  should  be,  but  still  he  is  my  master. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  My  duty  as  his 
plighted  wife  involves  confidence  and  obedience. 
I  am  bound  to  confide  in  him;  I  am  bound  to 
obey  him. 

Oh,  I  wish,  I  wish  I  loved  him  better.  I  wish 
I  could  feel  as  mother  did  when  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  engaged  to  my  father.  She 
has  talked  to  me  often  of  her  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings at  that  time — how  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  all 
this  life  of  ours,  and  all  this  world  we  live  in,  began 
and  ended  in  Eobert  Hatrell. 

I  have  never  felt  like  that,  never,  never,  never. 

What  a  perverse  wretch  I  must  be !  How  per- 
sistently all  my  thoughts  and  fancies  drift  into 
the  wrong  channel !  Only  this  morning,  walking 
alone  on  the  terrace,  where  I  made  tea  for  3Ir. 
Florestan,  the  fancy  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
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on  that  particular  afternoon  I  was  happier  than  I 
had  ever  been  in  my  life. 

What  an  idle  notion,  as  idle  and  capricious  as 
any  of  the  fancies  of  my  childhood  when  I  used 
to  give  myself  up  to  day-dreams,  and  lie  upon  the 
freshly  cut  grass  in  haymaking  time  and  think 
of  all  the  people  I  loved  most  in  history,  and 
dream  that  I  was  walking  in  the  woods  beyond 
Lamford  with  Charles  the  First  and  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  that  I  was  destined  somehow  to  come 
between  the  King  and  his  enemies,  yes,  to  save 
him  from  the  scaffold,  to  help  him  in  his  escape, 
like  Flora  Macdonald  with  the  young  Pretender. 
Charles  Edward  was  not  romantic  enough  for  me* 
Alas!  I  knew  that  he  grew  fat  and  took  to 
drinking  in  his  old  age.  History  is  so  brutal. 
Charles  the  First  was  my  hero.  I  forgot  all  his 
shiftiness  and  double-dealing,  his  selfish  sense  of 
his  own  importance,  his  cowardly  abandonment 
of  Strafford.  I  forgot  everything  except  that  his 
head  was  very  beautiful,  as  Vandyke  painted  it, 
and  that  Bradshaw  and  his  crew  cut  it  off. 

Foolish,  foolish  Alice-in-Wonderland  fancies. 
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Every  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve  has  her  Wonder- 
land, and  if  she  has  been  crammed  with  history 
it  is  not  of  birds  and  beasts  that  she  dreams,  but 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  her  martyrdom  at  Rouen  ;  or 
of  Henry,  the  first  Bourbon  King,  murdered  in 
the  quaint  old  streets  of  mediseval  Paris;  or  of 
Mary  of  Scotland ;  or  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the 
young  Dauphin,  who  suffered  the  most  cruel 
reverse  of  fortune  that  ever  Prince  endured,  and 
who  died  mysteriously,  done  to  death  in  the 
wicked  old  prison. 

My  earliest  dreams  were  of  heroes  and  martyrs, 
my  chosen  favourites  in  the  world  of  the  dim 
romantic  past.  Then  came  more  egotistical  day- 
dreams, visions  of  the  life  that  I  was  to  lead  and 
the  wonderful  things  I  was  to  do  when  I  grew  up. 
When  I  grew  up — oh,  phrase  of  marvellous 
meaning !  Wealth,  wisdom,  power  unlimited  were 
to  come  to  me  as  a  matter  of  course — when  I 
had  grown  up.  I  was  to  be  very  beautiful. 
Lovelier  than  any  one  else.  There  would  be  no 
good  in  a  commonplace,  everyday  beauty.  I  must 
be   beautiful   exceedingly,   an   advantage   which 
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would  not  be  without  its  drawbacks,  as  I  should 
have  on  an  average  to  reject  a  suitor  a  day. 
Beauty  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights — the 
duty  of  crushing  presumptuous  pretenders  to  its 
favour. 

Vainest,  idlest  visions !  I  am  blushing,  dear 
Diary,  at  the  mere  recollection  of  my  absurdity  ; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  this  kind  of  day-dream 
only  lasted  as  long  as  the  novelty  of  being  in 
my  teens,  and  the  first  keen  delight  of  wearing 
a  gold  watch  which  mother  gave  me  on  my 
thirteenth  birthday. 

Later  visions  were  of  philanthropic  revolutions. 
I  was  to  be  the  guardian  angel  of  a  great  district 
in  the  poorest  part  of  London.  I  saw  myself 
walking  in  streets  and  alleys  where  the  police 
hardly  dared  to  enter.  I  saw  myself  visiting  the 
hospitals,  carrying  good  tidings  to  the  dying. 
My  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  ^of  the  good  I 
would  do  when  I  grew  up,  if  mother  would  only 
let  me  do  just  as  I  liked,  and  spend  my  money 
how  I  liked. 

Some  foolish,  chattering  maidservant  had  told 
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me  that  I  should  be  rich,  that  I  should  have  my 
own  independent  fortune  when  I  grew  up. 

There  were  other  castles-in-the-air  that  indicate 
a  substratum  of  inordinate  vanity  under  all  my 
girlish  shyness. 

I  could  not  take  up  an  art  without  dreaming 
that  I  was  going  to  excel  in  it.  If  I  got  on 
fairly  well  with  my  practice  of  Mozart's  sonatas, 
I  fancied  that  I  was  going  to  work  on  until  I 
became  a  second  Schumann  or  Essipoff.  If  I  just 
managed  to  paint  a  little  water-coloured  sketch 
of  the  river  or  the  village — the  gable  end  of  a 
cottage  and  a  bit  of  garden — a  backwater  under 
the  willows — I  saw  before  my  eager  footsteps  a 
long,  bright  road  leading  to  a  dazzling  temple, 
where  Fame  sat  ready  with  garlands  and  trumpets 
and  gold  medals,  ready  to  pronounce  me  second 
only  to  Millais  for  figure  and  landscape. 

Idle,  idle  dreams.  They  have  all  fled  long 
ago — fled  into  the  limbo  of  childish  things — gone 
to  the  great  rubbish  heap  where  some  of  my 
dearest  dolls  are  rotting.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  I  am  cured  of  silly  vanities,  and  that  I  am 
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a  fairly  sensible  young  woman,  quite  aware  of 
the  difference  of  my  dream  nose — a  perfect 
Grecian,  and.  my  real  nose — n  very  tolerable 
retrousse;  quite  aware  that  a  complexion  pow- 
dered with  freckles  every  summer  can  hardly  be 
considered  alabaster — my  dream-self  had  a  dis- 
tinctly alabaster  complexion.  In  a  word,  I  am 
aware  of  all  my  shortcomings,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, and  am  reconciled  to  them.  All  I  ask  in 
life  is  to  live  always  with,  or  very  near,  mother^ 
to  be  happy,  and  the  cause  of  happiness  in  others. 

Is  that  too  much  to  ask,  I  wonder,  in  a  world 
so  full  of  suffering?  I  fear  it  is.  If  one  had 
newly  alighted  upon  this  earth  in  some  tropical 
valley,  or  by  some  Italian  lake,  one  would  sup- 
pose it  a  world  made  only  for  bliss.  Who  would 
suspect  earthquakes,  or  disastrous  tempests, 
floods,  disease  and  famine,  poisonous  serpents 
and  savage  tigers,  upon  so  fair  a  planet  ?  Who 
would  ever  guess,  new  to  the  scene,  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  are  full  of  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upward  ? 

No,  there  was  never  a  more  idle  thought  than 
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that  of  mine  whicli  dwelt  so  obstinately  upon 
the  one  half-hour  I  spent  with  Mr.  Florestan, 
tete-a-tete  upon  the  terrace.  I  don't  believe  it 
was  more  than  twenty  minutes.  I  know  I  made 
myself  excessively  disagreeable  in  order  that  he 
should  not  stay  too  long.  I  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  prudishness,  I'm  afraid  ;  for  after  all  it 
could  not  have  been  very  bad  manners  to  give  a 
visitor  a  cup  of  tea  in  my  mother's  absence. 

Fountain  Head  is  empty  now.  I  hear  the 
plashing  of  the  fountain  when  I  walk  in  the 
shrubbery  that  joins  his  shrubbery.  The  trees 
were  planted  the  autumn  after  my  father's  death, 
when  mother  was  just  well  enough  to  be  wheeled 
about  in  her  bath-chair  to  watch  the  planting. 
I  can  see  her  face  now  as  it  looked  then,  pale  as 
marble,  and  without  a  smile.  The  trees  have 
grown  ever  so  big — chestnuts  red  and  white, 
acacias,  mountain  ash  and  copper  beech,  conifers 
of  every  kind,  tremulous  birches,  silvery  white 
in  sunshine  or  moonlight.  It  is  a  delightful 
shrubbery,  arranged  in  careless-seeming  curves, 
and  with  labyrinthine  paths,  and  here  and  there 
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a  rustic  bench,  and  in  one  deep  wooded  nook  a 
rustic  summer-house. 

At  a  season  like  this,  when  the  glare  on  the 
terrace  is  almost  too  much  to  be  endured,  even 
by  a  sun-worshipper  like  me,  I  bring  my  books 
and  my  work  to  this  summer-house — I  am  writing 
in  it  now — and  the  dogs  find  me,  and  we  make 
ourselves  at  home  here,  aloof  from  all  the  world. 

There  is  no  sound  but  the  plash  of  Mr. 
Florestan's  fountain,  and  the  song  of  the  thrushes 
which  revel  in  this  shrubbery.  The  nightingales 
are  gone  already.  How  soon  the  glory  of  summer 
dwindles  away ! 

It  must  be  horribly  warm  in  Paris  at  this 
season,  and  I  read  in  the  papers  that  the  city  is 
given  over  to  summer  tourists.  Yet  I  suppose 
Mr.  Florestan  prefers  Paris  to  Berkshire. 

In  all  probability  he  has  gone  off  with  the  rest 
of  the  great  world,  and  is  taking  the  waters  at 
Vichy  or  Eoyat,  or  away  in  that  wonderful 
mountain  region  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  healing 
and  beauty  go  hand-in-hand. 

Wherever  he  may  be  I  am  glad  we  are  here. 
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Uncle  Ambrose  pleaded  hard  for  the  English 
Lakes.  He  had  all  but  taken  a  house  at  Gras- 
mere;  but  mother  and  I  both  wanted  to  come 
home,  and  we  are  at  home,  and  we  ought  to  be 
happy. 

I  wish  Uncle  Ambrose  were  happier ;  it  grieves 
me  to  see  that  the  desire  of  his  heart  has  not 
brought  him  happiness.  Mother  is  so  attentive 
to  him,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  forethought — 
but  I  know,  I  know  it  is  not  love  that  she  mves 
him,  and  his  heart  hungers  for  love.  I  pity  them 
both.  Yes,  it  is  just  that — the  one  thing  wanting. 
It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute. 

Oh,  Diary  of  mine,  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  marry 
without  love.  The  more  I  think  of  mother  and 
her  second  husband,  and  the  more  I  think  of 
Cyril  and  myself,  the  more  I  feel  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing.  It  is  unmitigated  evil  to  marry  a 
man  to  whom  one  cannot  give  one's  whole  heart. 

I  pray  God  every  morning  and  every  night 
that  I  may  grow  fonder  of  Cyril — that  I  may 
learn  to  adore  him,  between  now  and  our  wedding:- 
day.     An  engaged  girl  once  told  me  tliat  she  did 
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not  care  a  straw  for  her  fiance  when  she  accepted 
him.  She  only  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  to 
be  married  and  have  a  house  of  her  own,  and  she 
had  visions  of  her  trousseau,  and  her  mother  had 
promised  to  give  her  half  her  diamonds  when  she 
married — all  sorts  of  selfish  considerations — but 
by  the  time  she  had  been  engaged  three  months 
she  felt  that  she  could  beg  her  bread  barefoot 
through  the  world  with  the  man  who  was  to  be 
her  husband.     That  was  her  way  of  putting  it. 

Cyril  is  clever,  generous-minded,  good-looking. 
He  is  a  fine  tennis-player ;  he  sculls  splendidly. 
A  girl  ought  to  find  it  easy  to  adore  him.  What 
can  I  want  in  a  lover  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
him  ?     Do  I  expect  to  marry  a  demi-god  ? 
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When  I  was  a  child,  and  even  last  summer,  I 
used  to  think  a  July  day  could  not  be  too  long, 
provided,  of  course,  that  July  behaved  as  July, 
and  one  could  bask  in  the  sunshine  on  the  lawn 
or  on  the  river,  and  cool  one's  self  in  the  shade 
of  willows  in  mysterious  backwaters,  where  the 
sedges  are  full  of  bloom  and  the  lilies  lie  in  a 
tangle  of  loveliness,  lifting  their  milk-white  cups 
to  the  warm  blue  sky.  This  year  I  find  I  am 
growing  old,  and  that  we  can  have  too  much 
even  of  July,  a  monotony  of  loveliness  that  preys 
upon  one's  spirits,  a  perpetual  sunshine  that 
irritates  one's  nerves. 

I  have  only  lately  discovered  what  it  is  to  have 
nerves ;  and  since  I  made  that  discovery  I  seem 
to  have  nothing  but  nerves.     Mother  asked  me 
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yesterday  what  had  become  of  my  sweet  temper. 
She  hardly  recognized  her  daughter  of  a  year 
ago  in  the  fretful  young  person  of  to-day.  Was 
I  ever  sweet-tempered  ?  I  asked  myself  wonder- 
ingly.  I  know  I  am  very  unamiable  now.  I 
was  snappish  to  my  dear  old  Broomfield  this 
very  morning.  I  snatched  my  white  frock  out  of 
her  hand  while  she  stood  shilly-shallying  and 
prosing  about  it  in  her  dear  old  rambling  way, 
debating  whether  it  was  or  was  not  fresh  enough 
for  me  to  wear. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  I  cried  impatiently. 
"  There  is  nobody  to  see  my  frock." 

"Nobody,  Miss  Daisy,  when  Mr.  Cyril  is 
marching  up  and  down  by  the  boathouse  at  this 
very  moment  waiting  for  you  ?  " 

"  Cyril  is  nobody ;  a  fiance  doesn't  count," 
said  I. 

"  Don't  he,  miss  ?  It  was  different  in  my  time. 
A  young  woman  always  took  pains  with  herself 
when  she  had  some  one  to  walk  out  with." 

"  And  you  used  to  walk  out  with  all  sorts  of 
people,  I  believe,  you  dear  old  flirt,"  said  I,  for 
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one  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  Broomfield's 
long  stories  about  soldiers  and  shop-boys  who 
paraded  the  London  parks  with  her  in  her 
previous  services. 

"  I  always  had  admirers,  Miss  Daisy,  but  I 
knew  how  to  keep  them  at  arm's  length,"  she 
answered  with  dignity.  ''A  young  person  in 
service  in  London  must  have  a  well-behaved 
young  man  to  walk  out  with,  or  she  would  never 
get  a  breath  of  fresh  air." 

"  Oh,  you  cruel  Broomfield,  to  think  of  the 
shoe-leather  your  victims  must  have  worn  out, 
you  meaning  nothing  all  the  time." 

*'  Lor,  miss,  they're  used  to  it,  and  it  only 
serves  them  right,"  said  Broomfield.  "They're 
all  as  artful  as  they're  high,  and  they've  always 
an  eye  to  a  young  woman's  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  book." 

I  encouraged  the  dear  old  thing  to  prattle  in 
this  fashion  while  she  fastened  my  white  cambric 
frock,  and  I  forgot  poor  Cyril,  who  had  been 
loafing  about  for  the  last  hour  waiting  for  me.  I 
am   afraid  I  am  getting   tired  of  the   Thames. 
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I  am  afraid  I  am  developing  an  inconsistent, 
capricious  character.  How  odd  it  is  that  one 
may  go  on  adoring  a  place  for  years,  and  then 
weary  of  it  suddenly,  in  one  week  of  blazing  July 
sunshine ! 

I  hope  it  is  only  a  temporary  weariness,  caused 
by  the  hot  weather. 

Fountain  Head  shows  its  usual  dismal  aspect  of 
closed  shutters  and  blinds  drawn  down.  Mr. 
Florestan  came  in  a  meteor-like  manner  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week ;  took  tea  with  mother  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  while  I  was  miles  and  miles 
up  the  river  with  Cyril,  yawning  myself  to  death 
over  a  silly  novel,  while  he  threw  his  fly  for 
trout,  and  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  entangle  his 
line  in  the  willows.  When  I  went  down  to 
dinner  that  evening  mother  informed  me  that 
Mr.  Florestan  had  done  me  the  honour  to  inquire 
about  my  health — as  if  I  were  ever  ill ! — and, 
furthermore,  that  he  was  to  leave  Fountain  Head 
early  next  morning  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  to  spend  the  whole  of  August  and 
September. 
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I  felt  inclined  to  hate  Scotland. 

"  How  will  Paris  get  on  without  him  ?  I'm 
afraid  there'll  be  a  revolution,  or  at  least  an 
emeute,"  I  remarked  flippantly. 

I  have  noticed  in  myself  lately  that  when  I 
feel  as  if  my  heart  were  made  of  lead  I  am  always 
inclined  to  be  flippant. 

Why  should  my  heart  be  heavy?  Why,  oh, 
why?  Cyril  is  so  frank,  so  clever  in  his  own 
bright,  boyish  way,  so  altogether  what  a  young 
man  ought  to  be :  and  yet  I  am  not  satisfied. 
There  is  a  terrible  sense  of  failure  and  a  life  gone 
wrong  always  gnawing  at  my  heart.  Mother 
began  to  talk  to  meyesterdayabaut  my  trousseau, 
but  I  begged  her  not  to  mention  the  odious  thing 
for  ages.  My  drawers  and  armoires  and  hanging- 
closets  are  stufied  with  clothes  of  all  kinds,  and 
how  can  I  want  more  ?  True,  that  I  never  seem 
to  have  the  right  kind  of  gown  to  wear  upon  any 
given  occasion ;  but  I  believe  that  is  a  peculiarity 
of  all  wardrobes,  and  I  dare  say  if  I  had  the  most 
magnificent  trousseau  I  should  find  before  my 
honeymoon  was  over  that  I  must  refuse  really 
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tempticg  invitations  for  want  of  appropriate 
raiment. 

All  this  is  idle  beating  about  the  bush  of  my 
discontent.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I 
shrink  with  actual  aversion  from  the  mere 
thought  of  the  future  life  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  lead.  I  like  my  lover  with  a  very  cordial 
liking,  and  I  am  happy  and  at  ease  in  his  com- 
pany, so  long  as  he  does  not  remind  me  that  he  is 
my  lover,  and  that  he  expects  very  soon  to  be  my 
husband.  When  he  does  remind  me  of  that 
odious  fact  I  almost  hate  him ;  just  as  I  hate  the 
July  weather,  and  the  river,  and  the  gardens, 
and  myself  most  of  all. 

Oh,  it  is  such  a  dreadful  thing  to  know  one's  self 
beloved  by  a  good  and  true  heart  like  Cyril's  and 
not  to  be  able  to  give  one's  whole  heart  in  return. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  stupid  old  Diary  I  believe  I 
should  go  out  of  my  mind.  It  eases  my  heart  a 
little  to  scribble  about  my  thoughts  and  feelings, 
I  could  not  talk  even  to  my  dear  mother  as  I  can 
talk  to  this  book. 

I  wonder  Mr.  Florestan  did  not  stay  one  day 
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longer  at  Fountain  Head,  just  to  see  us  all  again, 
and  to  tell  us  the  latest  news  of  Paris. 

Poor  mother  has  anxieties  of  her  own,  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  plague  her  with  mine,  even  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  confess  all  my  troubled 
thoughts  to  her,  which  I  am  sure  I  could  not. 
She  is  anxious  about  Uncle  Ambrose,  and  I  don't 
wonder.  He  is  in  very  bad  health,  and  I  fear 
that  his  mental  health  is  in  question,  and  that 
seems  more  hopeless  and  more  full  of  alarm  for 
the  future  than  any  bodily  ailment. 

He  came  back  to  Eiver  Lawn  reluctantly  ;  and 
I  have  seen  him  change  for  the  worse  day  by  day 
since  we  came  here.  He  spends  all  his  studious 
hours  in  the  old  cottage,  sitting  in  the  library 
where  he  has  all  his  choicest  books,  and  where  he 
did  so  much  good  work  in  past  years.  But  even 
in  his  studious  hours  he  is  restless,  and  comes 
back  to  this  house  every  now  and  then  in  a 
capricious,  purposeless  way,  just  to  say  a  few 
words  to  mother,  or  to  wander  about  the  garden 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  to  stand  looking  dreamily 
at  the  river,  as  if  he  had  had  some  motive  for 
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leaving  his  books  and  coming  across  the  road, 
and  had  forgotten  it  on  the  way. 

He  will  not  admit  that  he  is  ill,  nor  will  he 
consent  to  consult  a  physician,  though  mother 
has  urged  him  to  see  any  one  of  the  great  men  in 
whom  everybody  believes.  He  declares  that  he 
has  never  in  his  life  consulted  a  doctor  on  his  own 
account,  and  that  he  is  too  old  to  begin. 

"  I  remember  a  sleek,  white-haired  gentleman 
with  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  who  felt  my  pulse 
and  looked  at  my  tongue  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night, when  I  had  the  measles,"  he  said,  "and 
who  dosed  me  with  nauseous  medicine  three 
times  a  day,  and  with  nightly  powders.  He  gave 
me  a  poor  opinion  of  the  faculty  which  I  have 
never  been  able  to  outlive." 

It  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  make  light  of  his 
ailments,  and  to  refuse  all  advice,  but  I  know  he 
is  ill,  and  very  ill.  He  has  a  nervous  irritability 
at  times  which  makes  him  altogether  unlike  the 
Uncle  Ambrose  of  old  ;  and  something  happened 
the  other  day  which  makes  me  fear  that  his 
nerves  are  in  a  worse  condition  than  even  mother 
suspects,  anxious  though  she  is  about  him. 
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I  was  dawdling  in  the  hall,  after  playing  tennis 
all  the  morning  with  Cyril,  who  really  is  quite 
the  finest  player  I  know.  I  was  examining  my 
racket  before  I  put  it  in  the  stand,  and  was 
almost  hidden  by  one  of  the  oak  pillars,  which 
stood  between  me  and  the  library  door. 

The  garden  door  opened  while  I  was  standing 
there  and  Uncle  Ambrose  came  into  the  hall, 
looking  white  and  weary,  as  he  so  often  looks 
now.  He  opened  the  door  of  my  father's  old 
study,  expecting  to  find  my  mother  there. 
"  Clara,"  he  said,  as  he  opened  the  door. 

She  was  not  there,  and  the  room  was  empty. 
He  stood  upon  the  threshold  motionless  for  some 
moments — the  time  seemed  longer  to  me  as  I 
watched  him  standing  there,  rigid  as  a  stone 
figure,  staring  into  the  empty  room ;  then  he 
gave  a  groan  of  agony,  staggered  back  into  the 
hall,  and  sank  into  a  chair,  and  sat  there  languid 
almost  to  fainting,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  I  could  see  his  hand  tremble  as 
he  drew  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  coat  pocket. 

I  came  from  behind  the  pillar  and  ran  to  him. 
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He  gave  a  cry  at  sight  of  me  just  as  if  I  had 
been  a  ghost.  I  offered  to  get  him  some  brandy, 
but  he  said  there  was  no  occasion.  There  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  him  except  a  passing 
faintness,  which  had  come  over  him  as  he  opened 
the  library  door. 

"  Don't  tell  your  mother,"  he  said ;  "  it  would 
only  alarm  her  causelessly." 

*'  But  she  ought  to  know,"  I  told  him.  "  Indeed, 
indeed,  indeed.  Uncle  Ambrose,  you  must  consult 
some  clever  physician — you  must  not  go  on  any 
longer  like  this." 

"  Well,  child,  I  will  consult  a  physician,  if  my 
submission  upon  that  point  will  make  you  and 
your  mother  any  happier;  although  I  can  tell 
you  beforehand  that  no  doctor  in  London — not 
the  whole  College  of  Physicians — can  do  any 
good  for  me.  The  evil  I  suffer  from  is  purely 
nervous,  and  no  doctor  has  yet  fathomed  the 
mystery  of  the  nerves,  any  more  than  any 
theologian  has  fathomed  the  mystery  of  the 
worlds  that  lie  behind  this  life  or  in  front  of  it." 

I  took  his  hand  in  mine  and  found  it  as  cold 
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as  ice,  and  the  perspiration  kept  starting  out 
afresh  upon  his  forehead.  His  whole  being 
seemed  convulsed  and  shattered.  I  had  heard  of 
catalepsy,  and  I  could  but  think  that  he  was  in  a 
cataleptic  state  during  those  minutes  in  which  he 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  library. 

"  If  you  will  promise  to  go  up  to  London  to- 
morrow with  mother,  to  see  a  doctor,  I  will  not 
tell  her  anything  about  this  attack  to-day,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  if  you  refuse,  I  must  tell  her." 

"Haven't  I  said  that  I  will  do  anything  to 
please  you  and  your  mother,  Daisy  ?  " 

He  kept  his  word,  and  mother  and  he  went  off 
to  Cavendish  Square,  and  my  cousins  from  Harley 
Street  came  down  for  a  long  day  at  tennis.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  was  a  long  day.  The  interval 
between  lunch  and  tea  was  a  Pacific  Ocean  of 
time.  I  thought  the  blessed  break  of  afternoon 
tea  would  never  come ;  but  the  tea  kettle 
appeared  at  last,  and  mother  and  her  husband 
came  home  soon  after. 

She  knew  I  was  almost  as  anxious  as  herself, 
and  she  told  me  all  the  doctor  had  said.     It  did 
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not  seem  to  amount  to  much,  but  no  doubt  it 
was  comforting.  All  the  wisdom  of  Cavendish 
Square  might  be  summed  up  under  three  heads  : 
a  judicious  diet,  as  per  half-page  of  note-paper 
filled  with  the  great  man's  writing — less  intel- 
lectual work — and  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
diet  was  the  most  important  point,  according  to 
the  physician,  and  I  suppose  he  was  right,  and 
that  an  injudicious  helping  of  Aylesbury  duck 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  that  strange  seizure 
at  the  door  of  my  father's  old  den. 

Cyril  took  his  father's  illness  rather  lightly. 
I  told  him  of  the  attack,  though  I  said  not  one 
word  about  it  to  mother. 

"My  father  is  paying  the  penalty  of  having 
no  fixed  purpose  or  pursuit  in  life ;  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  too  much  money  and  too  much 
metaphysics.  He  has  a  brain  capable  of  better 
work  than  he  has  ever  done,  and  he  is 
beginning  to  suffer  from  wasted  energies." 

"But  he  has  written  books  that  have  made 
their  mark  in  the  most  intellectual  circles," 
said  I. 
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"Yes,  and  therefore  books  that  the  British 
public  don't  care  twopence  about — books  that 
interrogate  everything  and  solve  nothing — books 
that  leave  us  not  one  hair's-breadth  farther 
advanced  towards  the  comprehension  of  tlie  three 
great  mysteries  of  matter,  life,  and  mind  than 
Aristotle  and  Plato  left  us  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 

"  Some  of  the  reviews  said  that  your  father's 
book  marked  a  new  era  in  philosophy,"  said  I. 

"My  dear  Daisy,  Philosophy  is  like  the  sea. 
The  waves  rise  and  fall,  and  change  their  forms 
every  hour;  but  the  shore  is  always  at  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  mid-ocean." 

I  felt  that  it  seemed  hard  upon  Uncle  Ambrose 
that  the  son  should  make  so  light  of  the  labours 
of  the  father's  life-time. 

Oh,  I  am  wicked,  desperately  wicked,  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  falsehood  and  dishonour!  He  is 
too  honourable  a  man  to  have  insisted  upon 
speaking,  had  I  been  firm.  But  the  crisis  of  my 
life  came  upon  me  suddenly,  and  I  behaved  as 
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impulsively  and  unwisely  and  abominably  as  the 
most  uneducated  school-girl  could  have  behaved. 
I  encouraged  the  avowal  which  I  ought  to  have 
prevented.  I  longed  so  to  hear  all  he  had  to 
say.  I  wanted  so  much  to  know  the  secret  of 
his  heart,  though  that  heart  could  never  be  mine. 

Gilbert  Florestan  had  not  gone  to  Scotland, 
after  all.  When  I  awoke  yesterday  morning,  I 
thought  of  him  far  away  in  Argyleshire.  I 
pictured  the  barren  heathery  hills,  purple  and 
palest  green  under  the  baking  July  sky,  as  Flora 
and  Dora — who  go  everywhere — have  often 
described  them  to  me  ;  and  I  thought  how  much 
nicer  those  wild  hills  above  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
must  be  than  our  pretty  little  toy-shop  river  with 
its  willowy  eyots,  which  look  as  if  one  could  hold 
them  in  the  hollow  of  one's  hand. 

I  felt  such  a  longing  for  Scotland  yesterday 
moruing,  almost  as  if  I  were  homesick  for  a 
country  I  had  never  seen.  I  began  to  think  I 
must  have  a  Scottish  ancestor  hidden  in  some 
corner  of  the  family  tree.  All  our  fancies  and 
vagaries  are  put  down  to  heredity  nowadays,  and 
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certainly  yesterday  morning  I  felt  Scotch  blood 
seething  and  bubbling  in  my  veins. 

But  he  ^yas  not  in  Scotland.  Mother  had  mis- 
understood him  about  the  date  of  his  journey, 
or  else  he  had  changed  his  mind.  At  any  rate 
he  had  only  gone  to  London  to  see  about  guns 
and  fishing  tackle  for  the  autumn ;  and  there  he 
was  yesterday  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  coming 
suddenly  between  me  and  the  light,  as  I  sat 
reading  alone  in  the  summer-house  in  the 
shrubbery. 

Cyril  had  left  us  by  an  early  train  for  a  two 
days'  visit  to  a  Manor  House  near  Guildford,  in 
reli^ous  observance  of  one  of  those  colleo:e 
friendships  which  young  men  esteem  so  highly. 
His  friend  had  telegraphed  to  him  urgently, 
"  Come,"  and  he  went ;  having  carefully  ascer- 
tained first  that  I  did  not  mind.  How  I  wish 
I  had  minded  more  ! 

I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  when  I  saw  him  drive 
away  from  the  gate ;  and  yet  I  was  dull  without 
him.  I  missed  his  cheerful  society,  which 
generally  makes  thought  impossible ;    and  I  sat 
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thinking  deeply  in  the  stillness  of  the  shrubbery, 
where  there  were  no  birds  singing  any  more,  it 
seemed.  I  had  books,  work,  a  little  sketch-block, 
and  colour-box,  ample  means  for  employment  or 
amusement ;  and  yet  I  sat  idly  thinking,  idly 
dreaming,  and  picturing  a  life  that  was  not  the 
life  I  had  pledged  myself  to  lead. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vain  and  foolish  dreams, 
he  whose  image  had  mixed  itself  with  all  of 
them,  stood  suddenly  before  me.  I  looked  up 
and  saw  him  standing  there,  mute  and  serious. 
My  guilty  conscience  sent  the  blood  up  to  my 
face  in  a  great  wave  of  crimson.  I  could  not 
speak,  nor  I  think  could  he  just  at  first. 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Scotland,"  I  said  at 
last,  and  I  really  felt  as  if  I  had  achieved  a 
brilliant  remark. 

He  explained,  and,  the  sound  of  our  voices 
having  made  us  both  just  a  little  more  at  our 
ease,  he  sat  down  in  the  only  empty  chair,  and 
took  up  my  books,  one  by  one,  and  looked  at 
their  titles. 

"  How  learned  you  are  ! "   he  said.     "  Cousin, 
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Spinosa,  Keid :  I  did  not  think  that  little  girls 
troubled  their  curly  heads  about  philosophy." 

"  I  am  not  a  little  girl,"  I  answered,  huffed  at 
this  impertinence,  "  and  philosophy  is  my  Uncle 
Ambrose's  favourite  subject.  He  taught  me  all 
I  know,  and  I  like  to  read  the  subjects  that 
interest  him." 

"  Have  you  read  much  this  morning  ? "  he 
asked,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  with  a 
cruelly  deliberate  scrutiny. 

Again  the  hot  blood  rushed  up  to  cheeks  and 
brow,  and  I  felt  that  he  must  know  by  my 
wretched  blushes  that  I  had  not  read  a  word ; 
that  I  had  just  given  over  my  heart  and  my 
mind  to  foolish  thoughts  of  him ;  profitless 
thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  if  I  had  not 
engaged  myself  to  Cyril  that  day  at  Torcello, 
and  if  he,  Gilbert  Florestan,  had  happened  to 
care  just  a  little  for  me.  Could  any  day-dreams 
be  wilder  or  more  unbecoming  a  girl  with  the 
slightest  notion  of  self-respect  ?  I  felt  that  I 
had  degraded  myself  by  my  own  folly,  and  that 
I  was  hardly  worthy  to  live. 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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"Have  you  read  much  this  morning?"  he 
asked  again,  provokingly  persistent. 

"  Not  very  much." 

*'  If  you  were  like  me  you  would  not  have  read 
half  a  dozen  consecutive  lines.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  read  properly  for  many  weeks.  An 
image  comes  dancing  along  the  printed  lines  and 
dazzles  me ;  like  that  spectrum  of  the  sun  we 
see  upon  the  page  of  a  book  after  we  have  looked 
at  the  sun  himself.  I  have  been  no  good  for 
intellectual  work  for  ever  so  long,  Miss  Hatrell." 

It  was  a  relief  when  he  called  me  Miss  Hatrell, 
for  I  had  been  trembling  lest  he  should  call  me 
Daisy.  It  was  a  relief  to  find  him  properly 
ceremonious ;  but  I  did  not  know  how  brief  the 
respite  was  to  be,  and  how  soon  he  was  going  to 
shatter  the  citadel  of  my  self-respect. 

He  looked  at  all  the  books  again,  rearranged 
them  methodically  on  the  table,  took  up  my 
sketch-block,  and  looked  critically  at  the  half- 
finished  sketch  of  a  group  of  sycamores  by  the 
bend  in  the  opposite  shore.  I  don't  suppose  he 
recognized  them,  though  he  must   have  known 
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the  originals  from  his  boyhood.  I  took  my 
little  bit  of  embroidery  out  of  my  basket.  It 
was  one  of  my  numerous  beginnings  in  a  new 
style  of  work,  which  don't  often  go  beyond  the 
preliminary  stage.  I  threaded  my  needle  care- 
fully with  silk  of  the  wrong  colour,  and  began 
a  bit  of  a  scroll.  Every  stitch  had  to  come  out 
when  I  took  up  my  work  again  this  morning.  I 
seem  to  have  been  colour-blind  yesterday. 

"  Miss  Hatrell,"  he  said  at  last,  "  when  is  this 
marriage  to  be  ?  " 

I  concluded  that  he  must  mean  my  marriage, 
though  he  put  his  question  rather  vaguely. 

*'I  don't  know.  There  is  no  date  fixed  yet. 
Not  for  ages,  perhaps." 

"  Ages  in  a  young  lady's  vocabulary  generally 
mean  weeks.  There  is  no  date  fixed?  But  the 
marriage  is  fixed,  I  suppose.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  that?" 

"  No,"  I  answered  resolutely.  "  There  is  no 
doubt;  there  never  has  been  any  doubt;  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt." 

"You  have  never  felt  the  slightest  inclinatiun 
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to  withdraw  your  promise?  Such  things  have 
been  done,  you  know,  and  in  all  honour.  Better 
to  discover  now  than  later  that  your  heart  is  not 
wholly  given  to  your  fiance :  better  for  you, 
happier  for  him.  It  is  not  an  honourable  act  to 
marry  a  man  you  do  not  love,  only  because  you 
have  promised  rashly." 

"I  have  promised,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my 
word,"  I  answered,  still  resolute ;  and  now  the 
crimson  flush,  the  fiery  heat  of  that  fierce  shame 
had  cooled,  and  I  could  feel  from  the  faint 
sickness  of  my  sinking  heart  that  I  must  have 
turned  deadly  pale.  "I  have  many  reasons  for 
being  true  to  my  promise  which  you  cannot  know, 
motives  of  gratitude,  motives  of  affection.  I  am 
not  romantically  in  love  with  my  fiance.  I  don't 
think  there  are  many  romantic  marriages  in  our 
day.  Girls  have  grown  more  sensible.  They 
no  longer  take  their  ideas  of  life  from  Byron  and 
Moore." 

I  knew  that  I  was  rattling  on  in  a  most 
ridiculous  way;  but  I  felt  constrained  to  talk. 
It  was  my  only  means  of  hiding  my  confusion, 
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a  kind  of  cuttle-fish  vivacity,  by  whicli  1  hoped 
to  obscure  my  thoughts  in  a  cloud  of  words. 

^Ir.  Florestan  leant  his  arms  upon  the  table 
where  my  books  and  work  were  scattered,  and 
watched  my  face  earnestly  while  I  spoke,  as  if 
he  was  reading  the  thoughts  behind  all  my 
foolish  babble. 

"  You  are  not  romantically  in  love  with  your 
futur,''  he  repeated  slowly,  "  but  you  have 
promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  you  mean  to  keep 
your  promise.  You  are  perfectly  contented  with 
your  lot.  I  think  that  is  the  gist  of  what  you 
have  just  said  to  me,  3Iiss  Hatrell  ?  That  is  what 
you  mean  ]  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  stiffly,  "  that  is  what  I 
mean." 

"Then  I  can  only  ask  you  to  pardon  my 
impertinent  questioning,  and  wish  you  good-bye," 
he  said,  rising  slowly,  and  taking  his  hat,  which 
he  had  put  upon  the  bench  beside  him.  "  I  shall 
go  to  Scotland  to-night." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  I  gave  him  mine 
without  a  word.     I  wonder  which  was  the  colder. 
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I  thought  of  Mrs.  Browning's  simile  of  **a  little 
stone  in  a  running  stream." 

Ah  !  if  my  hand  could  have  lain  in  the  hollow 
of  his  comfortahly,  as  his  possession,  with  what 
wild  happiness  this  heart  would  have  beaten ! 

We  parted  so,  with  a  most  admirable  gravity. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  and  Miss  Byron  could  not 
have  behaved  any  better  in  a  similar  situation. 
And  then,  all  at  once,  as  I  heard  his  footstep 
grinding  the  gravel,  Satan  got  hold  of  me,  and 
I  ran  after  him.  I  did  more  than  run ;  I  flew. 
He  was  walking  very  fast,  and  1  only  caught 
him  within  a  few  paces  of  the  gate  which  opens 
out  of  the  shrubbery  into  the  lane  close  to  his 
own  grounds. 

"Mr.  Florestan,"  I  gasped,  too  breathless  to 
say  more. 

He  turned  and  faced  me,  still  with  that 
Grandisonian  gravity. 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me,"  I  said 
inanely. 

"  Angry  !  What  right  have  I  to  be  angry  ?  " 
returned  he.     "  I  ventured,  perhaps  over  boldly, 
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to  ask  a  question.  You  have  answered  it 
frankly,  and  there's  an  end.  Whatever  hope  led 
me  to  you  this  morning  is  a  hope  that  has 
vanished.  Nothing  less  than  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  unhappy  in  your  engagement  to 
Mr.  Arden  would  justify  me  in  telling  you  what 
I  might  tell  if  honour  would  allow.  Oh,  Daisy, 
Daisy,"  he  cried,  clasping  my  hands,  and 
changing  in  one  instant  from  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  to  the  most  animated  and  impassioned 
of  men,  "  why  do  you  tempt  me  to  say  what  were 
better  unsaid — if — if  you  have  really  made  up 
your  mind.  Don't  trifle  with  me ;  don't  fool 
me.  Oh,  I  think  I  understand  you.  I  know^ 
what  women  are,  even  the  best  of  them.  You 
are  going  to  marry  Cyril  Arden,  but  you  would 
like,  just  for  sport,  to  know  how  hard  hit  I  am. 
Very  hard  hit,  Daisy.  The  arrow  has  gone 
home  to  its  mark,  and  it  is  a  poisoned  dart  that 
will  leave  its  venom  in  the  wound  for  many  and 
many  a  year.  Is  it  not  a  pleasure,  my  sweet 
one,  to  know  that  in  making  one  man  happy 
vou  will  make  another  man  miserable  ?  " 
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"No,  it  is  not  a  pleasure;  and  I  am  utterly 
wretched,"  I  said ;  and  as  the  tears  were  rolling 
down  my  cheeks  he  could  not  help  believing  me. 

He  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  held  me  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  my  forehead  and  my  hair — 
kissed  me,  Cyril's  promised  wife — and  I  let  him, 
out  of  sheer  misery.  I  was  too  completely 
broken  down  with  woe  to  make  a  good  fight  for 
honour. 

"Dear  love,  break  this  foolish  engagement; 
scatter  your  precipitate  vows  to  the  winds.  It 
will  be  better  for  everybody — for  Arden,  whom 
you  don't  care  about,  for  me  who  adore  you,  and 
even  for  your  sweet,  sweet  self,  whose  heart  beats 
throb  for  throb  with  mine — like  the  rival  engines 
which  will  be  racing  to  Scotland  through  the 
summer  night,  one  of  them  carrying  me  away 
from  you ! " 

I  had  recovered  my  senses  by  this  time,  and 
wrenched  myself  from  his  arms. 

"How  cruel  of  you  to  take  such  advantage 
of  my  helplessness !  "  I  said,  trying  to  smooth 
down  the    fluffy  curls    upon   my   poor  ill-used 
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forehead,  "  Sir  Charles  wouldn't  have  done  such 
a  thing." 

"  Sir  Charles  !  "  he  echoed,  doubtless  think- 
ing me  mad. 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  I  was  so  foolish  as  to 
follow  you,"  I  said.  "  There  was  really  no  reason 
for  my  doing  such  an  absurd  thing.  Only  I 
wished  to  part  friends." 

'*That  means  you  are  obdurate  to  both  your 
victims.  You  will  marry  Arden — not  caring  a 
straw  for  him — and  you  will  break  my  heart, 
caring  perhaps  just  a  little  more  than  a  straw 
for  me." 

"  You  are  very  impertinent  for  malting  such  a 
suggestion,"  I  said,  with  all  the  hauteur  I  could 
summon  to  my  voice  and  countenance,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  girl  of  my  disposition  to 
summon  any. 

The  fairy  who  ought  to  have  supplied  me 
with  feminine  dignity  and  proper  self-respect 
must  certainly  have  taken  offence  at  my  christen- 
ing, for  I  feel  myself  lamentably  deficient  in 
those  qualities,  and  I  really  think  the  want  of 
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them  is  worse  than  a  spindle  through  one's  hand. 
Worse  than  a  spindle.  Worse  than  an  after- 
dinner  nap  of  a  century.  What  if  I  were  to 
sleep  for  a  hundred  years  and  Gilbert  Florestan 
were  to  wake  me,  ''  in  that  new  world  which  is 
the  old !  " 

Ah,  why  have  we  no  fairies  now  ?  Why  has 
life  no  sweet  surprises  ?  Why  has  everything  in 
my  life  gone  wrong  ? 

He  did  not  notice  my  reproach. 

"  Is  there  no  hope,  Daisy  ? "  he  asked, 
pronouncing  my  name  as  if  he  had  never  been 
accustomed  to  address  me  by  any  other. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  mean  to  be  true  to  my 
promise,"  I  said.  "  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
having  given  you  the  idea  that  I  could  possibly 
waver.  Good-bye,  once  more,  and  a  pleasant 
journey  to  Argyleshire." 

I  did  not  offer  to  shake  hands  with  him  again. 
It  would  have  seemed  absurd  after  his  terrible 
conduct  three  minutes  before.  I  turned  and  ran 
back  to  the  arbour  as  fast  as  ever  I  could  go,  and 
I  opened  the  driest  and  most  pessimistic  of  the 
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books  upon  my  table,  and  read  and  read  and  read 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  mother  came  to 
look  for  me,  and  to  tell  me  that  the  luncheon 
gong  had  sounded  ever  so  long  ago. 

I  shut  my  book  with  a  bang,  and  went  meekly 
back  to  the  house  with  the  dear  mother,  and  I 
had  not  the  least  little  bit  of  notion  what  I  had 
been  reading,  except  like  Hamlet's  book  that  it 
was  "  words,  words,  words."  I  hated  myself  as  I 
had  never  hated  myself  before;  though  I  have 
been  ever  keenly  alive  to  my  own  hatefulness,  to 
my  hideous  propensity  for  doing  or  saying  the 
wTong  things  on  every  possible  occasion.  To- 
day self-scorn  was  sharp  as  an  acute  bodily  pain, 
as  a  raging  tooth-ache,  for  instance,  or  a  gnawing 
rheumatism.  Why  had  I  so  betrayed  myself? 
Why  had  I  gone  out  of  my  way  to  let  him  see 
that  I  love  him,  and  that  my  fidelity  to  Cyril  is 
only  maintained  by  a  struggle  ?  That  while  I 
was  dismissing  him  and  his  love  as  a  hopeless 
case,  I  was  ready  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms 
and  say,  "  Let  us  go  to  Scotland  together ;  let  us 
be  married  by  the  blacksmith  at  Gretna  Green ; 
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if  there  is  any  such  person  as  the  blacksmith,  or 
any  such  place  as  Gretna  Green  left  for  true 
lovers  in  this  unromantic  age." 

I  felt  that  he  could  never  more  have  a  good  or 
proper  opinion  of  me.  I  felt  that  if  he  had  had 
a  sister  turn  out  like  me  he  would  have  con- 
sidered her  a  disgrace  to  the  family.  I  was 
more  completely  miserable  than  I  had  ever  been 
since  those  weary  days  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  when 
the  misery  of  my  father's  death  was  a  new  thing, 
and  when  I  was  parted  from  my  mother.  A  kind 
of  helplessness  and  a  dull  aching  sense  of  degrada- 
tion had  taken  hold  of  me ;  and  the  worst  of  all 
was  that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  dared  not 
confide  in  my  mother.  We  sat  opposite  each 
other  at  the  luncheon-table,  neither  of  us  caring 
to  eat ;  she  low-spirited  about  my  step-father, 
who  was  buried  in  his  book-room  over  at  the 
cottage ;  I  dumb  and  despairing. 

When  the  silence  was  at  last  broken,  it  was 
that  dear  mother  of  mine  who  broke  it  in  just  the 
way  which  of  all  others  jarred  upon  my  irritated 
nerves. 
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"  Daisy,"  she  said,  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  idea  about  your 
marriage.  Cyril  has  been  pleading  with  me  very 
earnestly,  poor  fellow.  He  is  tired  of  his  solitary 
existence  in  chambers ;  tired  of  bachelor  amuse- 
ments. He  is  devotedly  attached  to  you,  and  he 
wants  to  begin  his  domestic  life. 

And   then  she   went  on  in  her  sweet,  tender 
way,  which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes,  to 
remind  me   that,  though  very  young,  I  am  no 
younger  than  she  was  when  she  cast  in  her  lot 
with  my  father  ;  and  to  tell  me  again,  as  she  has 
so   often   told   me,   how   completely   happy   her 
wedded  life  was.     The  more  she  said  about  that 
perfect  union  the  more  miserable  I  felt,  until  at 
last  the  tears   rolled  down   my  cheeks,  and  my 
handkerchief  became  a  mere  wet  rag,  and  I  felt 
that  if  I  was  like  any  bride   at  all  it   was  the 
Mourning  Bride  in  somebody's  play,  of  whom  all 
I  know  is  that  her  existence  gave  occasion  for  a 
much-quoted   line   about    music,   and    an    over- 
praised descriptive  passage  about  a  temple. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  make  up  your  mind 
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to  be  married  in  the  autumn,  Daisy  ?  "  mother 
asked,  at  last. 

I  believe  she   took   my  tears  to  be  only  the 
expression  of  a   general   soft-heartedness — there 
are  some  girls  whose  eyes  brim  over  at  a  tender 
word — and  not  as  indicative  of  sorrow,   for   she 
asked  the  question  quite  cheerfully. 
"  Which  autumn  ?  "  inquired  I. 
"  This  coming  autumn,  naturally." 
"  Why,  mother,  that  would  be  directly." 
"  No,   dearest,  we  are  still  in  July.     Suppose 
we  were  to  fix  upon  October  for  the  wedding. 
That   would    give   us    three    months    for    your 
trousseau.      All   other   things  are    ready :    your 
charming   rooms    in   Grosvenor   Square,   and   at 
least  half  this  house.      Your   step-father   and  I 
will   be   over-housed   even    then;    especially   as 
Ambrose  does  not  love  this  place,  and  would  like 
to  travel  during  some  part  of  every  year." 

"  Yes,  there  is  room  enough  for  us  all,"  I  said ; 
"and  as  for  the  trousseau,  I  don't  care  a  straw 
about  it.  You  have  dressed  me  so  well  all  my  life 
that  I  never  hunger  for  new  clothes.     It  is  only 
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the  badly  dressed  girls  who  are  eager  for  wedding 
finery." 

"Leave  the  trousseau  to  me,  then,  Daisy," 
said  mother,  "and  I  will  take  care  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  I  may 
tell  Cyril  that  he  shall  begin  his  new  life  before 
the  end  of  October,  may  I  not  ?  " 

"Tell  him  just  what  you  like,  mother,"  I 
answered,  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead.  "  You 
must  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is  right." 

I  left  her  a  few  minutes  afterwards  to  go  back 
to  the  garden.  I  felt  a  restlessness  which  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  stay  in  the  house,  a 
perpetual  fever  and  worry  which  seemed  a  part  of 
the  heavy  burden  that  weighed  on  my  spirits. 
And,  oh,  I  had  been  so  happy,  so  happy  in  that 
very  garden  only  a  year  ago. 

I  want  to  do  what  is  right.  If  I  made  a 
mistake  about  my  own  feelings  at  Torcello,  it  is 
not  right  that  another  should  suffer  for  my 
thoughtlessness  and  folly.  I  gave  my  promise 
far  too  lightly.  It  never  occurred  to  me  how 
solemn  a  thing  it  is  to  pledge  one's  love  for  a 
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lifetime.  I  was  rather  pleased  to  be  engaged,  to 
have  Cyril  for  my  own  property ;  and  whenever 
doubtings  or  questionings  arose  in  my  mind  I 
told  myself  that  as  time  went  on,  and  we  grew 
older,  I  should  grow  more  and  more  attached 
to  him,  being  really  very  fond  of  him,  in  a 
sisterly  kind  of  way,  to  begin  with.  Only  when 
we  were  leaving  Paris  did  I  discover  how  dread- 
fully I  had  misread  my  own  heart ;  for  then  only 
did  I  know  what  love — such  love  as  mother  felt 
for  her  sweetheart — really  means.  It  was  just  in 
one  moment,  in  that  parting  at  the  station,  that 
the  dreadful  truth  flashed  upon  me.  Oh,  the 
heartache  of  parting,  the  look  in  his  eyes  which 
seemed  to  plead  for  pity,  to  urge  me  to  be  brave, 
and  cast  off  the  pretence  of  love,  and  own  boldly 
to  the  reality  !  He  was  not  openly  dishonourable  ; 
he  waited  for  me  to  break  my  bonds.  He  could 
not  know  how  strongly  I  was  bound  in  gratitude 
and  family  love,  as  well  as  in  honour,  to  Cyril. 
Nobody  except  mother  and  I  can  ever  know  how 
much  I  owe  to  Uncle  Ambrose.  No,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  revoking  my  promise,  and  Cyril  is 
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all  that  is  good  and  true,  and  I  dare  say  my  life 
will  be  very  happy  with  him.  I  have  but  to 
forget  those  two  short  weeks  in  Paris,  and  that 
one  tete-a-tete  cup  of  tea,  and  this  morning  in 
the  arbour,  and  his  face  when  he  left  me.  Xot 
much  surely  to  forget,  seeing  how  much  women 
do  forget  nowadays  ;  seeing  how  quickly  mothers 
forget  their  lost  children,  and  sons  and  daughters 
their  parents,  and  the  most  sorrowful  widows  the 
husbands  they  once  adored.  Forgetfulness  must 
be  easier  than  it  seems  to  one,  while  the  pangs 
of  memory  are  still  acute. 

I  went  back  to  the  house,  too  restless  to  stay 
long  anywhere,  and  on  my  way  to  the  hall  door 
I  was  startled  by  a  most  hateful  apparition  in  the 
person  of  that  odious  Frenchman  who  attacked 
me  in  Church  Street,  and  who  seems  to  have 
interwoven  himself  with  our  lives  by  his  per- 
sistent appeals  to  my  step-father's  charity.  I 
know  how  kind  Uncle  Ambrose  is;  and  yet  I 
should  have  given  him  credit  for  more  firmness 
of  mind  than  to  allow  himself  to  be  hunted  down 
by  a  needy  impostor  of  this  kind.     The  man  was 
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coming  from  the  gate  towards  the  hall  door  when 
we  met  face  to  face,  and  he  looked  considerably 
abashed  at  encountering  me. 

"Ah,  you  may  well  feel  ashamed  of  yourself," 
I  said  indignantly.  "Yes,  I  am  the  lady  you 
had  the  audacity  to  waylay  in  the  street  when 
you  were  tipsy." 

"You  are  Miss  Hatrell,"  he  faltered,  looking 
an  absolute  craven. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Miss  Hatrell.  What  do  you  want 
at  my  mother's  house  ?  " 

"I  want  to  see — my  employer — your  step- 
father." 

He  said  those  two  words,  "  My  employer,"  in  a 
most  detestable  manner,  implying  contempt  for 
the  man  for  whom  he  had  worked,  and  by  whom 
he  had  no  doubt  been  liberally  paid. 

"  Mr.  Arden  is  over  the  way,  at  his  cottage,"  I 
said.  "You  can  go  to  him  there,  if  you  like. 
You  will  not  be  admitted  into  my  mother's 
house." 

He  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
very   insolent   expression,   but   as   his   eyes  met 
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mine  his  countenance  changed  suddenly,  and 
there  was  more  of  fear  than  of  insolence  in  his 
look.  His  olive  complexion  changed  to  a 
greyish  pallor,  and  he  turned  on  his  heel 
abruptly,  muttering  something  which  I  did  not 
hear.  He  walked  quickly  back  to  the  gate  and 
went  out,  and  the  shrug  of  his  shoulders  as  he 
swung  the  gate  open  might  mean  anything  in 
the  world. 

My  study  ^Yindow  overlooks  the  lane,  and  I 
saw  him  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  leave  the 
cottage.  He  looked  both  angry  and  crestfallen  ; 
and  I  fancy  Uncle  Ambrose  had  not  proved  so 
amenable  as  the  applicant  had  expected.  I 
wonder  whether  he  had  mentioned  our  meeting 
in  Church  Street  this  time.  I  think  not.  The 
part  he  played  in  that  encounter  would  scarcely 
recommend  him  to  my  step-father's  generosity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SCATTEKED    TO   THE   WINDS. 

I  HAVE  seen  that  man  again.  He  was  lounging 
on  the  grassy  bank  above  the  lock  this  evening 
in  the  sunset,  as  Cyril  and  I  came  through  in 
our  wherry.  There  the  creature  sprawled,  look- 
ing hideously  metropolitan  in  his  black  cut- 
away coat  and  black  felt  hat,  against  the 
background  of  flowering  grasses  and  the  ragged 
old  hedgerow,  tangled  with  woodbine  and  starred 
with  blackberry  blossom. 

I  pointed  him  out  to  Cyril. 

"  That  is  the  bookbinder-man  who  haunts  your 
father,"  I  said;  and  then  I  told  him  how  this 
detestable  person  had  been  at  Eiver  Lawn 
inquiring  for  Uncle  Ambrose. 

"  Did  my  father  see  him  ?  "  asked  Cyril. 
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"  Evidently  ;  for  he  was  nearly  an  hour  at  the 
cottage.     I  saw  him  leave." 

"My  father  may  have  kept  him  waiting  for 
the  best  part  of  that  time,"  answered  Cyril. 
"  You  know  how  absent-minded  he  is  when  he  is 
among  his  books." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  and  I  hope  that  odious 
man  was  sitting  on  the  little  oak  bench  in  the 
lobby  nursing  his  hat  all  the  time." 

The  last  entry  is  two  days  old;  and  now  I 
have  to  record  the  strangest  event  in  my  life, 
since  I  have  come  to  womanhood — an  event  so 
startling  that  I  am  almost  too  agitated  to  write 
about  it,  although  it  happened  yesterday.  But 
the  record  must  be  written ;  for  this  book  is  to 
be  all  my  life,  a  faithful  history  of  the  romance 
and  reality  of  my  existence,  of  hard  facts  and 
idle  dreams,  of  every  act  of  folly  and  every 
gleam  of  sense.  In  a  word,  this  book  is  to  be  a 
photograph  of  me,  a  photograph  in  pen  and  ink, 
by  an  unskilled  photographer. 

I  awoke  yesterday  morning  with  that  curious 
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feeling  with  which  I  have  so  often  awakened 
of  late — a  feeling  of  vague  wonder.  As  I  float 
gradually  from  sleep  to  waking,  I  ask  myself, 
"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  know  there  is  something  amiss 
in  my  life ;  but  what,  but  what  ?  And  then  I 
remember  that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
that  October  is  very  near.  And  then  I  think 
how  good  it  would  be  for  everybody  if  I  were  to 
fall  ill  and  die,  and  leave  Cyril  free  to  marry 
somebody  who  would  really  love  him,  and  be 
honestly  glad  to  be  his  wife.  There  are  such 
girls,  no  doubt.  I  believe  I  could  name  seven 
between  Henley  and  Keading. 

That  was  the  feeling  with  which  I  awoke 
yesterday.  A  lovely  day,  and  the  church  clock 
striking  six  with  a  clear  and  silvery  sound  that 
means  a  west  wind,  and  my  room  filled  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  white  clematis,  which  grows 
over  all  this  end  of  the  house. 

I  was  out  in  the  garden  by  seven,  and  break- 
lasted  with  mother,  Uncle  Ambrose,  and  Cyril 
at  eight.  There  is  a  tennis  tournament  on  at 
the   Rectory,  and   Cyril   and   Beatrice   Reardon 
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were  to  play  the  final  yesterday,  between  eleven 
and  one.  I  was  expected  to  look  on ;  but  my 
early  walk  in  the  garden  had  given  me  a  head- 
ache, or  something  else  had ;  so  I  told  Cyril  I 
could  not  stand  the  noise  and  glare  of  the  tennis- 
court  at  the  Eectory,  where  all  the  Eeardon 
family  and  hangers-on  would  be  bawling  and 
laughing,  and  making  themselves  generally 
detestable — to  any  one  with  a  headache.  So  I 
said  I  would  go  for  a  gentle  walk  while  he  was 
finishing  the  match,  and  be  home  in  time  to 
congratulate  him  at  luncheon. 

"  For  you  are  sure  to  win,"  said  I. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Beatrice  is  a  very 
fine  player." 

"  She  ought  to  be,"  said  I,  "  for  she  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  To  hear  her  talk,  one  would 
suppose  the  honour  of  England  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  tennis." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  fine,  manly  game,  and  suits  the 
girls  of  this  generation,"  he  replied,  and  we 
walked  together  as  far  as  the  Eectory  gate. 

"  Don't  tire  yourself,  darling,"  he  said,  looking 
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at  me  ever  so  kindly  with  his  honest  eyes,  as  we 
parted ;  and  then  I  went  for  a  long  and  lonely 
ramble  in  the  Berkshire  lanes. 

Those  Berkshire  lanes  have  been  my  one 
sovereign  cure  for  the  headache  ever  since  my 
head  was  old  enough  to  ache.  A  quiet  walk 
between  those  flowering  hedgerows,  those  prim- 
rose and  violet  banks,  those  avenues  of  lords 
and  ladies,  and  dog-roses  and  woodbines,  has 
always  soothed  my  aching  head.  If  the  sweet 
air  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers  could  only  cure 
my  aching  heart  as  well!  I  thought  yesterday. 
But  heartache  is  not  cured  so  easily. 

I  went  for  a  long,  long  ramble,  without 
thought  of  Cyril's  warning,  rather  wishing  to 
tire  myself  into  a  state  of  drowsy  forgetfulness 
before  I  crept  home.  The  church  clock  struck 
one  as  I  came  across  the  meadows,  in  siofht  of 
the  village.  The  aftermath  was  deep  and  full 
of  flowers,  and  the  narrow  footpath  between  the 
tall  grass  and  the  hedgerow  was  the  quietest 
haven  in  which  to  think  of  one's  troubles.  I 
felt  sorry  I  was  so  near  home  when  I  came  to 
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the  little  gate  that  opened  out  of  the  meadow 
iuto  a  deep  lane  leading  directly  to  our  own 
road.  Eiver  Lawn  was  in  front,  between  me  and 
the  Thames,  and  Uncle  Ambrose's  cottage  was  on 
my  left  hand  as  I  turned  my  face  to  the  river. 

I  was  lingering  at  the  gate,  in  a  dreamy  mood, 
when  I  heard  footsteps  in  the  lane.  1  thought 
they  might  belong  to  one  of  those  everlasting 
Eeardons,  and,  as  I  wasn't  equal  to  meeting 
a  Keardon,  I  drew  back  behind  a  bushy  black- 
thorn that  grew  beside  the  gate,  and  watched  ths 
passer-by. 

There  was  more  than  one  —  two  men  went 
slowly  by,  in  earnest,  and,  as  I  thought,  in  angry, 
conversation,  though  the  tones  of  the  one  who 
was  talking  when  they  passed  the  gate  were 
suppressed  almost  to  a  whisper. 

These  two  were  Uncle  Ambrose  and  the 
French  bookbinder.  Scarcely  had  they  passed 
the  gate  when  another  man  followed,  stealthily, 
evidently  listening  to  their  conversation. 

The  third  man  was  Cyril — Cyril,  my  betrothed 
husband ;    Cyril,   the    pattern    of    honesty   and 
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honour,  creeping  at  his  father's  heels,  and  acting 
the  degrading  part  of  listener. 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  was 
shocked,  horrified,  disgusted;  and  yet,  after 
thinking  the  whole  thing  over  during  a  most 
painful  reverie,  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
myself  that  if  the  opportunity  had  occurred 
to  me  I  might  have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  persistent  intrusions  of  that  Frenchman 
are  not  to  be  endured  without  protest  of  some 
kind ;  and  I  think  Cyril  was  justified  in  listening 
to  any  conversation  in  which  that  man  bore  a 
part,  in  order  to  protect  his  good,  easy,  and 
most  unworldly-wise  father  from  being  imposed 
upon. 

Yes,  after  serious  reflection,  I  found  excuses 
for  my  poor  Cyril,  although  the  sight  of  that 
creeping  figure,  with  head  bent  forward  to  listen, 
gave  me  a  dreadful  shock. 

A  greater  shock  was  to  come  a  few  hours 
after,  a  shock  which  agitates  my  heart  and 
nerves   at    this    moment,   not    knowing    how   I 
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ought  to  take  it,  whether  I  ought  to  be  glad 
or  sorry.  Glad  I  cannot  be,  recalling  my  poor 
Cyril's  white,  agonized  face  as  he  talked  to  me 
by  the  river  at  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon. 
Sorry  I  cannot  be,  when  I  remember  how  cruelly 
the  tie  with  which  I  had  bound  myself  weighed 
upon  my  spirits. 

It  was  late  when  I  went  into  the  house,  but 
no  one  had  gone  to  lunch.  Mother  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  morning-room.  Her  work-basket 
was  on  one  side  of  her  chair,  her  book-table  on 
the  other,  but  she  was  neither  reading  nor 
working,  and  I  thought  she  looked  worried  and 
anxious. 

"  Uncle  ximbrose  among  his  books  as  usual,  I 
suppose,"  said  I,  feeling  myself  a  dreadful  hypo- 
crite, though  after  all  there  had  been  time 
enough  for  him  to  get  back  to  the  library  since 
he  passed  me  in  the  lane. 

"No  doubt,"  answered  mother.  "He  went 
across  to  the  cottage  soon  after  breakfast." 

"  Mother,"  said  I,  "  if  I  were  you  I  would  take 
him  away  from    Berkshire.     Let   us   all    go   to 
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Salzburg,  or  the  Dolomites,  or  Auvergne,  or 
somewhere,  at  least  until  October.  This  place 
doesn't  suit  Uncle  Ambrose.  He  is  not  happy ; 
and  you  are  not  happy.  Our  lives  are  beginning 
to  be  a  failure.  There  is  something  wrong 
somewhere." 

"Yes,"  answered  my  mother  gravely,  "there 
is  something  wrong.  Your  step-father  is  out  of 
health.  There  is  some  depressing  influence 
at  work.  I  have  done  all  I  can — but  I  cannot 
make  him  happy." 

Poor  mother!  There  was  such  a  settled  sad- 
ness in  her  tone  that  the  tears  rushed  to  my 
eyes,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  sob 
aloud. 

I  understood  her  secret  thought  so  well.  She 
had  done  all  she  could.  She  had  sacrificed  her 
freedom,  her  fidelity  to  her  first  love,  the 
idolized  husband  of  her  youth,  out  of  gratitude 
to  this  faithful  friend.  She  had  put  every 
selfish  thought  and  feeling  aside  in  order  to 
reward  his  devotion,  and  the  sacrifice  had  been 
useless.     He  was  not  happy. 
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In  one  vivid  glance  I  saw  my  own  future 
fashioned  after  the  semblance  of  my  mother's 
life  to-day.  I  saw  myself  the  wife  of  a  man 
whom  I  could  not  love,  and  I  saw  him  unhappy 
in  the  discovery  which  no  loyal  effort  of  mine 
could  keep  from  him. 

Poor  mother !  poor  daughter  ! 

It  was  nearly  three  o'clock  when  mother  and 
I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  by  that  time 
I  had  contrived  to  cheer  her  with  talk  about 
the  books  we  had  been  reading  lately,  and 
about  a  possible  run  to  the  Continent  in  the 
early  part  of  September.  We  talked  of 
Auvergne  and  of  Cauterets,  both  of  which 
districts  were  still  untrodden  ground  for  us, 
and  untrodden  ground  has  always  the  attraction 
of  an  earthly  Paradise.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Cyril. 

"  He  must  have  lunched  at  the  Kectory,"  said 
my  mother.  *'  Rather  bad  manners  on  his  part. 
He  ought  to  have  come  to  lay  his  laurels  at 
your  feet." 

His  laurels?     Ah,  yes,  the  result  of  the  final. 
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The  prize  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King," 
bound  in  vellum ;  and  if  Cyril  wins  I  am  to 
have  the  book.  Beatrice  will  be  savage  at 
losing  it,  though  I  don't  believe  she  ever  read 
twenty  consecutive  lines  of  poetry,  unless  it  was 
"  John  Gilpin." 

After  our  feeble  attempt  at  luncheon,  mother 
went  off  on  one  of  her  charitable  expeditions. 
I  knew  that  would  last  for  a  good  two  hours,  so 
I  resigned  myself  to  take  tea  alone,  unless  Cyril 
should  reappear.  I  was  really  anxious  to  see 
him,  as  I  wanted  to  hear  what  he  had  overheard 
in  the  lane ;  and  I  fancied  he  would  not  keep 
his  discovery  from  me,  although  he  would  expect 
to  be  reproved  for  his  unworthy  behaviour  in 
playing  the  sj)y  upon  his  father.  Of  course 
there  could  be  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  Uncle 
Ambrose  in  his  discovery,  only  the  revelation 
of  that  dear  good  man's  weakness  where  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  book  is  concerned.  Such 
a  devoted  lover  of  books  would  allow  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  even  by  the  man  whose  trade 
was  to  bind  them.     Indeed,  it  is  extraordinary 
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the  importance  which  these  book-lovers  attach 
to  the  outer  covering  of  a  book.  I  have  seen 
volumes  in  Uncle  Ambrose's  library  with  land- 
scapes painted  on  the  edges  of  the  paper,  under 
the  gilding — a  decoration  which  has  cost  two 
or  three  pounds  per  volume.  Yet  the  book  is 
pat  in  a  shelf  where  nobody  sees  the  painted 
edges  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 

I  ordered  my  tea  upon  the  terrace — exactly 
where  /I  had  my  tea-table  that  afternoon  when 
Mr.  Florestan  and  I  took  tea  tete-a-tete.  Some- 
how, haphazard,  I  think,  I  had  taken  Xapier's 
"  Wanderings  ou  the  Spey  "  from  a  shelf  in  the 
library,  and  the  book  seemed  to  carry  me  nearer 
to  Scotland — and  to  him.  "No  doubt  he  is 
enjoying  himself  immensely  in  that  sportsman's 
paradise,"  thought  I,  and  I  turned  over  the 
leaves  to  see  if  Xapier  said  anything  about 
grouse. 

It  was  a  delicious  afternoon,  with  a  hot  sun 
and  a  blue  sky — a  sky  flecked  with  faint,  feathery 
cloudlets.  It  was  the  kind  of  afternoon  which 
used   to   mean   unqualified   bliss;    and   even   in 
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spite  of  ray  troubles  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
kind  of  sensuous  content  as  I  lolled  back  in  my 
pet  wicker  chair  and  watched  the  ripple  of  the 
river,  and  the  gentle  movement  of  the  willows 
where  the  opposite  bank  curved  inwards  towar^ls 
the  broad  reach  over  which  the  church  tower  casts 
its  solemn  shadow. 

The  second  quarter  after  four  chimed  from  the 
dear  old  tower,  the  tea-table  stood  ready,  the 
little  copper  kettle  liissed  gaily,  but  still  there 
was  no  sign  of  Cyril.  I  began  to  feel  just  a 
little  uneasy  about  him,  for  it  was  unlike  his 
usual  way  to  be  anywhere  within  reach  and  not 
come  to  hunt  me  out  every  hour  or  so,  either  for 
a  ramble  or  a  ride,  a  single,  or  a  row  on  our 
beloved  river. 

It  was  nearly  five  when  I  saw  a  young  man 
coming  across  the  lawn  to  the  terrace  where  I 
was  sitting — a  young  man  in  tennis  flannels,  such 
as  those  I  had  seen  Cyril  wear  when  he  started 
for  the  tournament  that  morning ;  a  man  of 
Cyril's  height  and  bulk,  but  not  the  least  like 
Cyril   in  figure   or  walk,  as  I  saw  him   in   the 
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distance ;  for  this  man  stooped  as  Cyril  never 
did,  and  this  man's  step  had  none  of  the  elastic 
force  of  Cyril's  rapid  movements.  Yet  this  man 
with  the  bent  shoulders  and  heavy  walk  was 
Cyril,  and  no  one  else — Cyril  transformed  by 
some  heavy  trouble. 

He  came  slowly  to  the  empty  chair  at  my  side, 
and  seated  him>elf  in  silence,  and  looked  at  me 
with  eyes  whose  expression  I  can  never  forget. 
All  frivolous  words  died  on  my  lips.  I  could  only 
watch  him  in  mute  expectancy. 

"Daisy,"  he  began,  in  a  voice  that  was  even 
stranger  than  his  altered  looks,  "I  think  you 
know  that  I  have  loved  you,  honestly,  truly,  and 
dearly." 

"I  am  sure  you  have,  dear,"  I  answered  with  a 
sinking  heart,  knowing  that  I  myself  dared  not 
have  said  as  much  of  my  own  truth  and  honesty. 

"I  have  not  gone  into  hysterics  about  my 
passion,  or  written  verses,  or  done  any  other  of 
the  wild  things  that  I  might  have  done  had  we 
met  as  strangers  at  Venice  the  other  day  and 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight.     I 
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have  taken  everything  for  granted — too  much  for 
granted,  perhaps.  I  grew  up  loving  you,  from 
the  time  I  was  a  lad  at  school  and  you  a  kind  of 
household  fairy  in  a  white  frock,  with  bright  hair 
and  dove-like  eyes.  I  went  on  loving  you,  and 
claimed  you  as  my  own  almost  as  if  I  had  a  right 
to  you — as  if  the  trouble  of  wooing  and  winning 
were  not  for  me,  since  my  own  true  love  had 
been  born  and  reared  and  educated  expressly  to 
make  me  happy.  That  is  how  I  felt  about  you, 
Margaret,  and  perhaps  I  have  seemed  a  tame 
wooer  in  consequence." 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  I  exclaimed  eagerly.  "  You  have 
been  all  that  is  good  and  true.  It  is  I  who  am 
weak  and  changeable  and  frivolous ;  it  is  I  who 
am  to  blame " 

My  too-ready  tears  stopped  me.  I  thought 
that  he  had  discovered  my  guilty  secret,  that  he 
had  found  out  somehow  that  I  had  left  off  caring 
for  him,  and  had  begun  to  care  for  Gilbert 
Florestan.  I  was  going  to  throw  myself  on  my 
knees  at  his  feet,  when  he  stopped  my  uncertain 
m-ovement  with  a  hand  laid  heavily  upon  my  arm. 
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I  doubt  if  he  had  heard  one  word  of  my  self- 
accusation. 

"That  is  all  over  and  done  with,  Daisy,"  he 
said,  "  our  wooing  at  Venice  and  elsewhere ;  and 
all  the  happy  days  and  hours  we  have  had  tu- 
gether ;  and  all  our  plans  for  the  future ;  and 
the  rooms  that  have  been  made  beautiful  for  us 
to  live  in  ;  and  the  life  we  were  to  lead.  All 
those  things  must  be  as  a  dream  that  we  have 
dreamed,  and  you  must  teach  yourself  to  forget 
me,  and  to  forget  that  you  were  ever  my  promised 
wife." 

Yes,  he  had  found  out  all  the  truth,  I  told 
myself.  3Iy  head  drooped  forward  upon  my 
clasped  hands,  and  I  had  what  the  Keardon 
girls  call  a  good  cry.  They  have  a  good  cry 
about  the  most  contemptible  things :  if  their 
dressmaker  disappoints  them,  or  if  bad  weather 
prevents  an  intended  tennis-match ;  but  this 
good  cry  of  mine  seemed  wrung  out  of  a  break- 
ing heart.  I  felt  so  sorry  for  Cyril,  so  ashamed 
of  myself.  I  did  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
he  had  discovered  my  inconstancy,  and  that  he 
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was  setting  me  free  to  marry  Mr.  Florestan,  if 
Mr.  Florestan  cared  to  have  the  reversion  of  such 
a  worthless  weathercock. 

"  My  darling,  don't  cry  so  bitterly,"  he  pleaded, 
more  tenderly  than  I  ever  remember  him  to  have 
done  in  all  our  foolish  little  love  scenes.  "  You 
are  breaking  my  heart,  and  I  have  need  to  be 
strong  and  stern  to  face  a  cruel  future." 

"  You  think  that  I  am  fickle,"  I  said  at  last, 
*'and  not  worthy  of  your  trust?  " 

"  You  fickle?  you  unworthy?"  he  cried.  "  Why, 
my  dearest,  I  know  that  you  are  the  truest  and 
purest  of  creatures.  It  is  no  doubt  of  you  that 
influences  me.  There  is  an  insuperable  bar  to 
our  marriage ;  an  obstacle  with  which  you  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do." 

"Is  it  my  mother  who  is  trying  to  part  us  ?  " 
I  asked  wonderingly,  for  I  thought  mother  might 
have  read  my  secret.  I  had  never  been  able  to 
pretend  much  in  my  talks  with  her. 

"  No,  Daisy,  your  mother  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  matter.  She  knows  nothing  of  my  determi- 
nation yet,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour." 
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"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  want  you  to  let  your  mother  suppose  that 
it  is  you  who  have  broken  the  engagement. 
You  can  say  that  you  did  not  know  your  own 
mind  when  you  accepted  me,  that  you  were  too 
precipitate — the  sort  of  thing  girls  say  pretty 
often,  I  believe.  I  don't  think,  as  society  is 
constituted  nowadays,  there  will  be  very  much 
astonishment  at  the  alteration  of  our  plans.  I 
hope  before  a  year  is  over  that  my  darling  will 
have  found  a  worthier  lover ;  and  as  I  shall  be  far 
away,  no  doubt  people  will  soon  forget  me." 

"  You  will  be  far  away ! "  I  echoed.    "  Where  ?  " 

'*  In  Australia.  I  shall  try  to  begin  a  new  life 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  breed  sheep  on 
the  Darling  Downs,  or  turn  wine  grower.  Heaven 
knows  what ;  but  anyhow,  my  future  shall  be  as 
far  remote  from  my  past  as  distance  can  make  it." 

A  new  light  flashed  upon  me,  and  I  began  to 
think  that  the  question  of  money  was  at  the 
bottom  of  poor  Cyril's  trouble,  and  that  in 
lionour  I  was  bound  to  refuse  this  offered  release. 
However  I  might  wish  to  cancel  the  past,  I  could 
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not  be  so  mean  as  to  break  my  engagement 
because  my  lover  had  grown  suddenly  poor. 

"I  begin  to  suspect  your  motive,"  I  said 
seriously.  "  Uncle  Ambrose  has  lost  his  fortune. 
Its  coming  was  like  a  fairy  tale,  and  it  has 
vanished  like  gold  in  fairyland.  Oh,  Cyril, 
surely  you  know  that  I  never  cared  about  your 
father's  wealth,  or  thought  whether  you  were 
rich  or  poor.  Mother  and  I  have  plenty  of 
money  for  all  of  us." 

"  My  dearest,  I  know  your  generous  heart. 
No,  it  is  not  a  money  trouble  that  has  darkened 
my  days ;  but  there  is  a  trouble ;  and  it  is  one 
which  I  must  keep  locked  up  in  my  own  breast 
till  I  die." 

"  It  is  something  about  yourself,"  I  speculated, 
pitying  him  too  much  to  leave  the  mystery  un- 
questioned ;  "  some  mortal  disease,  perhaps.  You 
have  consulted  a  physician  who  has  told  you 
that  you  may  die  suddenly,  and  you  fear  to  make 
me  unhappy." 

"  No,  Daisy,  medical  men  and  I  have  had  few 
dealings  since  I  was  vaccinated.     Don't  ask  any 
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more  questions,  dear.  I  dare  not  tell  you  more 
than  I  told  you  at  first.  All  is  over  between  us  ; 
and  my  life  must  be  spent  thousands  of  miles 
away.  I  could  not  trust  myself  within  reach  of  an 
express  train  that  would  bring  me  back  to  you." 

He  bent  over  me  as  I  sat  motionless  with 
wonder,  looking  at  the  bright  water  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  opposite  shore.  He 
pressed  his  lips  upon  my  forehead  in  a  farewell 
kiss. 

"  Good-bye,  my  Margaret,  my  Pearl,  mine  no 
more,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  away,  and  walked 
slowly  across  the  lawn  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

I  heard  the  gate  in  the  fence  open  and  shut, 
and  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  across  the  road  to 
his  father's  cottage. 

I  sat  looking  at  the  water  in  a  mute,  dull 
wonder,  while  quarter  after  quarter  chimed  from 
the  old  gray  tower,  and  the  shadows  deepened, 
and  the  golden  lights  grew  dim  upon  beech  and 
oak,  and  the  willows  in  the  foreground  changed 
from  green  to  gray.  The  footmen  carried  away 
the   tea-table   in   their  horrid   mechanical  way, 
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which  makes  one  think  that  they  would  clear 
a  table  and  arrange  a  room  in  just  the  same 
leisurely  fashion  if  one  were  lying  dead  upon  the 
carpet.  The  evening  darkened,  and  still  I  sat 
there  wondering  and  musing.  I  was  free — free 
to  love  whom  I  pleased,  free  to  marry  any  one 
who  cared  to  ask  for  my  hand.  I  had  the 
liberty  for  which  my  soul  had  longed  ever  since 
I  left  Paris.  And  yet  I  could  not  feel  glad. 
I  could  not  be  glad,  while  he  was  so  sorry.  Poor 
Cyril !  My  first  playfellow,  my  boyish  sweet- 
heart, the  first  admirer  who  ever  told  me  my  face 
was  worth  looking  at.  How  well  I  remembered 
those  first  compliments!  and  how  flushed  and 
flattered  I  felt  when  the  young  Oxonian  told  me 
he  liked  the  gown  I  wore,  or  that  my  eyes  looked 
dark  under  the  shadow  of  my  sailor  hat !  How 
foolish  and  vain  I  must  have  been  when  I  was 
fifteen  and  wore  my  first  long  gown  ! 

No,  I  could  not  be  glad.  I  felt  such  an 
impostor.  Surely  I  ought  to  have  confessed 
the  truth  in  that  last  moment ;  I  ought  to  have 
told  him  plainly  and  candidly  that  my  heart  had 
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gone  from  him  months  ago,  and  that  the  fancied 
treasure  which  he  was  renouncing  was  the  poorest 
thing  in  the  world — a  jilt's  unstable  affection. 
There  might  have  been  some  consolation  for  him 
in  knowing  the  worthlessness  of  the  thing  he 
surrendered. 

And  yet,  and  yet — it  might  have  been  cruel 
to  undeceive  him.  It  was  better  for  him. 
perhaps,  to  believe  that  he  had  received  measure 
for  measure,  that  I  had  loved  him  to  the  last. 

"If  ever  I  marry  it  will  be  years  hence,  I 
dare  say,"  I  told  myself,  "and  he  will  be  in 
Australia,  happily  married  himself  before  that 
time." 

This  was  a  comforting  thought,  but  even  this 
could  not  prevent  me  feeling  very  unhappy 
about  Cyril  and  his  mysterious  trouble.  What 
w^as  it  ?  Had  he  gambled  ?  Had  he  kept  race- 
horses ?  Had  he  forged  ?  One  hears  and  reads 
of  things  quite  as  extraordinary  as  forging  on 
the  part  of  a  seemingly  honourable  young  man. 
And  the  trouble  was  obviously  a  very  serious 
one.     It  might  be  some  casual  forgery,  executed 
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on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  after  a  wine  at 
Christchurch,  when  the  poor,  dear  fellow  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  doino^. 

I  could  fancy  the  whole  scene  !  Some  wicked 
collegian — several  years  older  than  Cyril — 
putting  a  pen  into  his  hand  and  making  him 
sign  a  bond,  or  an  I  O  U,  or  a  bill  or  something, 
with  somebody  else's  name — the  Dean's  perhaps 
— to  redeem  his  losses  at  cards.  He  has  often 
told  me  how  wild  they  are  at  Christchurch,  and 
how  they  throw  one  another  into  the  fountain, 
and  smash  furniture,  and  play  poker,  and  do  all 
manner  of  dreadful  things.  The  more  I  thought 
of  Cyril's  unhappiness  the  more  I  felt  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  must  date  from  his  college 
days.  It  was  a  sword  that  had  been  hanging 
over  his  head  for  a  long  time,  and  the  hair  had 
broken  to-day. 

There  was  another  idea  which  struck  me 
afterwards,  as  I  walked  back  to  the  house. 
What  if  Cyril,  in  a  weak,  good-natured  way,  had 
got  himself  engaged  to  another  girl,  a  girl  he 
detested,  and  felt  that  honour  obliged  him  to 
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marry  her  because  she  was  of  inferior  rank  and 
because  he  detested  her  ? 

This  would  account  for  his  resolution  to  go  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world  and  begin  a  new  life. 
He  would  marry  this  person  and  take  her  straight 
off  to  the  antipodes,  where  no  one  belonging  to 
his  own  world  would  ever  see  him  in  his  disgrace. 
Poor  Cyril !  My  heart  bled  for  him,  as  I  thought 
what  his  life  would  be  like,  married  to  a  vulgar 
woman  who  would  misplace  the  aspirate,  and 
talk  of  him  as  Mr.  Harden.  It  would  be  too 
dreadful,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  would  have  rather 
sacrificed  my  own  happiness  than  that  he  should 
be  so  utterly  lost. 

Mother  came  out  of  the  drawing-room  window 
to  meet  me  as  I  drew  near  the  house.  She  had 
just  returned  from  her  visiting,  having  tasted 
half-a-dozen  cups  of  tea  in  half-a-dozen  tiny 
sitting-rooms,  and  had  heard  no  end  of  sad 
stories.  Yet  she  looked  happier  than  usual,  for 
she  bad  been  giving  happiness  to  others. 

I  had  been  keeping  my  heart  locked  against 
that  dear  mother   for  months :    but   now  I  was 
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determined  to  tell  her  as  much  of  the  truth  as  I 
was  free  to  tell.  I  put  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  laid  my  bewildered  head  upon  her  shoulder. 

"Mother  dear,  you  have  no  need  to  trouble 
about  that  horrid  trousseau,"  I  said,  half  laughing 
and  half  crying;  "a  change  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  dream — mine  and  Cyril's.  We  have 
agreed  that  we  don't  quite  suit  each  other — or  at 
least  that  we  answer  better  as  brother  and  sister 
than  we  ever  could  as  husband  and  wife — and 
so — in  the  friendliest  way  we  have  agreed  to 
part.  He  is  going  to  Australia  to  look  about 
him ;  and  I  am  goiug  to  stay  with  you." 

I  believe  I  was  slightly  hysterical  after  this, 
and  I  felt  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  as  I 
heard  myself  making  a  ridiculous  noise  without 
the  power  to  stop. 

Poor  mother  kissed  and  comforted  me,  and 
scolded  me  a  little,  till  I  quieted  down,  and  then 
she  sat  by  my  side  on  our  favourite  sofa  to  discuss 
the  situation. 

"This  is  very  sudden,  Daisy,"  she  said,  and 
I  saw  that  she  looked  grave  and  troubled. 
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**It  seems  sudden,"  I  answered,  "but  it  has 
been  in  the  air  for  some  time — ever  since  we  left 
Paris." 

"Ever  since  you  left  Paris  I  "  repeated  mother, 
as  if  she  saw  a  light. 

"  You  must  have  seen  that  I  was  reluctant  to 
name  any  time  for  my  marriage,  and  that  I 
didn't  take  the  faintest  interest  in  my  trousseau." 

"  Yes,  I  saw  that,  and  I  thought  it  only  meant 
that  my  Daisy  was  less  frivolous  than  most  girls." 

"  It  meant  that  I  was  a  hypocrite  and  an 
impostor;  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  engaged 
to  Cyril  out  of  sheer  frivolity — mere  idle  vanity, 
which  made  me  pleased  to  have  an  ado^irer. 
For  months  past  I  have  been  chafing  against  my 
bonds,  and  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Cyril  for 
having  set  me  free." 

"  Did  you  ask  him  to  release  you  ?  "  inquired 
mother,  looking  at  me  searchingly  with  her  soft, 
serious  eyes. 

I  could  not  tell  her  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but 
I  could  prevaricate,  which  I  dare  say  is  just  as 
bad. 
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"  There  was  no  necessity  for  me  to  ask  him," 
I  said ;  "  he  understood  my  feelings — we  under- 
stood each  other,  perfectly.  Don't  ask  any  more 
questions,  mother  darling,"  I  pleaded  ;  "  at  least 
not  about  poor  Cyril.  He  will  be  leaving  us 
very  soon,  I  fear.  Indeed,  indeed,  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  grieve,"  I  urged,  kissing  her 
sweet,  anxious  face.     "  It  is  better  as  it  is." 

"Is  it,  Daisy?"  she  exclaimed  sadly.  "I 
cannot  quite  think  that.  The  change  seems 
light  to  you,  but  it  is  a  sad  breaking  up  of  home 
and  family  ties.  The  nest  has  been  made  ready 
for  the  birds,  and  now  they  are  to  part  and 
scatter  far  and  wide.  This  will  be  a  blow  for 
your  step-father.  He  was  so  proud  of  your 
engagement  to  Cyril,  so  happy  in  the  thought 
of  your  future  union.  The  disappointment  will 
be  bitter  for  him.  And  he  is  out  of  health,  and 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  bear  a  great  sorrow." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  on  his  account,"  I  faltered ; 
"but  though  I  am  not  to  be  his  daughter-in- 
law,  I  shall  be  always  his  loving  and  obedient 
friend   and  pupil.     I  can  never  forget  all  that 
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he  has  been  to  me  from  my  childhood  until 
now." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  Daisy,"  answered  the  dear 
mother,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  either  you  or  I  could  be 
unthoughtful  of  the  best  friend  widow  and 
daughter  ever  had  in  the  world,  the  most 
unselfish,  the  most  forbearing.  You  know  that 
my  marriage  with  Ambrose  Arden  was  not  a  love 
match.  No  woman  can  love  a  second  husband 
as  I  loved  your  father.  It  was  a  marriage  of 
friendship,  of  grateful  affection,  of  unqualified 
and  admiring  regard.  I  wanted  to  make  the 
remaining  years  of  my  friend's  life  as  happy  as 
a  woman's  tenderness  could  make  them.  My 
only  disappointment  in  this  second  marriage,  my 
only  regret  since  my  wedding-day,  has  been  the 
fear  that  in  spite  of  all  my  care  your  step-father 
has  not  been  happy.  There  is  a  little  rift  within 
the  lute,  Daisy,  and  God  knows  how  it  came 
there.     It  is  none  of  my  making." 

"Dearest  mother,  no  wife  on  earth  could  do 
more  to  make  a  husband's  life  full  of  sunshine 
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than  you  have  done,"  I  told  her.  "  If  there  is 
some  touch  of  shadow  mingled  with  the  light 
you  must  not  take  it  to  heart.  Uncle  Ambrose 
is  a  scholar  and  a  recluse,  a  man  of  peculiar 
character  and  temperament,  and  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  he  has  intervals  of  melancholy 
brooding.  A  man  who  reads  the  modern 
metaphysicians  can  only  be  happy  when  he  has 
no  time  for  thought.  Uncle  Ambrose  thinks  too 
much,  mother.     That  is  the  only  evil." 

She  kissed  me  fondly  at  this;  and  I  felt 
somehow  that  our  mutual  confidences  had  drawn 
us  nearer  to  each  other  than  we  had  been  since 
her  marriage. 

"Yes,    Daisy,    no    doubt    that    is    the    evil. 

Ambrose   has   lived  the   scholar's   life   too  long 

to  be  able  to  enjoy  commonplace  pleasures  like 

'other  men.     He  is  too  old  to  begin  a  new  life. 

He  is  like  Eugene  Aram." 

"  Eugene  Aram  ?  " 

"What  am  I  thinking  of,  Daisy,  to  compare 
my  husband  to  a  murderer  ?  " 

"Ah,  but  you  meant  it  as  a  compliment,"  I 
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told  her,  laughing ;  "Eugene  Aram  was  such  a 
delightful  murderer.  The  crime  that  darkens 
his  past  only  deepens  the  interest  in  his 
character;  and  by  the  time  the  mystery  stands 
revealed  the  reader  is  devoted  to  the  criminal." 

"That  is  only  the  glamour  of  the  novelist, 
Daisy.  Depend  upon  it  the  real  Aram  was  a 
smooth-faced,  canting  hypocrite,  with  murder 
lurking  in  his  downcast  eyes.  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  man  capable  of  such  a  crime  could  ever 
win  a  noble-minded  woman  like  Madeline.  She 
would  have  shrunk  from  him  instinctively." 

We  read  Bulwer's  romance  together  not  long 
ago,  and  every  detail  of  the  story  is  still  vivid 
in  both  our  minds. 

My  mother  looked  at  the  clock  on  the 
chimneypiece. 

"  A  quarter  to  eight,  Daisy,  and  we  must 
dress  for  dinner,  and  after  dinner  I  must  tell 
your  step-father  what  has  happened.  He  has 
no  idea  of  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  think  not." 

"Poor  Ambrose,   I   am   sorry   for   him.     No, 
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love,  I  don't  blame  you  or  Cyril,"  she  added 
hastily,  as  she  saw  my  look  of  self-reproach. 
"  It  is  not  your  fault,  either  of  you,  if  you  do  not 
love  each  other  well  enou^^h  to  take  life-long 
vows.  It  is  better  to  have  found  out  the  truth 
in  time ;  but  the  disappointment  will  not  be  less 
bitter  to  Cyril's  father.  It  pleased  him  to 
believe  that  his  affection  for  me  would  be  in  a 
manner  continued  in  the  coming  years  by  his 
son's  union  with  my  daughter." 

"  I  shall  always  be  fond  of  Cyril,"  I  said,  "  as 
a  brother.  That  has  been  my  only  mistake.  I 
fancied  sisterly  affection  meant  more  than  it 
really  did." 

"  Before  you  left  Paris  ? "  said  my  mother, 
looking  at  me  searchingly,  until  I  felt  myself 
turning  scorchingly  red  under  that  earnest 
examination.  "Kun  away  and  dress,  Daisy. 
I  hear  Ambrose  going  upstairs  to  his  dressing- 
room.     We  shall  all  be  late  for  dinner." 

I  ran  to  my  room,  three  steps  at  a  time.  I 
felt  happier  than  I  had  been  at  any  time  since 
we  left  Venice,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  done 
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to  make  me  happy.  I  was  sorry  for  Cyril, 
honestly  and  sincerely  sorry,  but  a  burden  was 
lifted  off  my  heart,  and  I  could  not  wonder  that 
it  beat  less  heavily. 


END   OF   VOL.   II. 
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